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SUCKING PIGS. 


As we both preach and practise Temper- 
ance according to the English signification of 
the word, and as we have lately observed with 
ashes on our head that one or two respected 
models of that virtue have been thrown into 
an ill-humour by our paper on Whole Hogs, 
we trust they will be soothed by our present 
reference to the milder and gentler class of 
swine: which may become Whole Hogs if they 
live, but which we fear are but a measly 
description of Pork, extremely likely to be 
cut off in their Bloom. 

The accidental use of the foregoing flowery 
expression, brings us to the subject of 
our present observations: namely, that last 
tender and innocent offspring of Whole Hogs, 
on which has been bestowed the name of 

|| BLOOMERISM. 

It is a confession of our ignorance which we 
make with feelings of humiliation, but when 

| the existence of this little porker first became 
known to us, we supposed its name to have 
been conferred upon it in right of its fresh 
and gushing nature. We have since learnt, 
not without impressions of solemnity, that it 
is admiration’s tribute to “Mrs, CoLoneL 
Buioomer,” of the United States of America. 
What visions rise upon our mind’s eye, as our 
fancy contemplates that eminent lady, and the 
Colonel in whose home she is a well-spring 


of joy, we will here make no ineffectual | 


endeavour to describe. 
Neither will we enter upon the great ques- 
tion of the Rights of Women ; whether Majors, 
| Captains, Lieutenants, Ensigns, Non-commis- 
| sioned Officers, or Privates, under Mrs. Colonel 
_ Bloomer; or members of any other corps. 
Personally, we admit that our mind would be 
| disturbed, if our own domestic well-spring 
were to consider it necessary to entrench 
herself behind a small table ornamented with 
a water-bottle and tumbler, and from that 
fortified position to hold forth to the public. 
Similarly, we should doubt the expediency of 
her putting up for Marylebone, or being one 
of the Board of Guardians for St. Pancras, or 
serving on a Grand Jury for Middlesex, or 
acting as High Sheriff pf any county, or 
taking the chair at a Meeting on the subject 
|| of the Income-Tax. We think it likely that 
| we might be a little discomfited, if we found 


VoL Iv. 


her appealing to her sex through the ad- 
vertising columns of the Times, in such 
terms as, “Women of the Borough and 
of Tooley Street, it is for your good that 
I come among you!” or, “ Hereditary bonds- 
women of Liverpool, know you not, who 
would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow!” Assuming (for the sake of argu- 
ment) our name to be Bellows, we would 
rather that no original proceeding, however 
striking, on the part of Mrs, Bellows, led to 
the adoption, at the various minor theatres 


jand in the Christmas pantomimes, of the 





Bellows Costume ; or to the holding at any 
public assembly-rooms of a Bellows Ball; or 
to the composition of countless Bellows 
Polkas; or to the publication of a ballad 
(though a pleasing melody with charming 
words, and certain to become a favorite) 
entitled, “I should like to be a Bellows!” 
Ina word, ifthere were anything that we could 
dispense with in Mrs. Bellows above all other 
things, we believe it would be a Mission. We 
should put the question thus to Mrs. Bellows. 
“ Apple of our eye, we will freely admit your 
inalienable right to step out of your domestic 
path into any phase of public appearance 
and palaver that pleases you best; but we 
dou! . the wisdom of such a sally. Beloved 
one, does your sex seek influence in the civil- 
ised world? Surely it possesses influence 
therein to no mean extent, and has possessed 
it since the civilised world was. Should we 
love our Julia (assuming, for the sake of 
argument, the Christian name of Mrs. Bellows 
to be Julia),—should we love our Julia better, 
if she were a Member of Parliament, a 
Parochial Guardian, a High Sheriff, a Grand 
Juror, or a woman distinguished for her able 
conduct in the chair? Do we not, on the 
contrary, rather seek in the society of our 
Julia, a haven of refuge from Members of 
Parliament, Parochial Guardians, High 
Sheriffs, Grand Jurors, and able chairmen ? 
Is not the home-voice of our Julia as the 
song of a bird, after considerable bow-wow- 
ing out of doors? And is our Julia certain 
that she has a small table and water-bottle 
Mission round the corner, when here are 
nine (say, for the sake of argument, nine) 
little Bellowses to mend, or mar, at home? 
Does our heart’s best treasure refer us to the 
land across the Atlantic for a precedent ? 
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Then let us remind our Julia, with all respect | 
for the true greatness of that great country, 
that it is not generally renowned for its do- | 
mestic rest, and that it may have yet to form | 
itself for its best happiness on the domestic 
patterns of other lands.” Such would be, in 
a general way, the nature of our ground in 
reasoning the point with Mrs. Bellows ; but 
we freely admit all this to be a question of 
taste. 

To return to the sucking pig, Bloomerism. 
The porcine likeness is remarkable in many 
particulars. In the first place, it will not do 
for Mrs. Bellows to be a Budder or a Blower, 
She must come out of that altogether, and be 
a Bloomer. It is not enough for Mrs. Bellows 
to understand that the Bloomer costume is 
the perfection of delicacy. She must further 
distinctly comprehend that the ordinary 
evening dress of herself and her two eldest 
girls (as innocent and good girls as can be) is 
the perfection of indelicacy. She must not 
content herself with defending the Bloomer 
modesty. She must run amuck, and slander in 
the new light of her advanced refinement, cus- 
toms that to our coarse minds are harmless and 
beautiful. What is not indicated (in something 
of the fashion of a ship’s figure-head) through 
the tight medium of a Bloomer waistcoat, 
must be distinctly understood to be, under 
any other circumstances, absolutely shocking 
to persons of true refinement. 

What is the next reason for which Mrs. 
Bellows is called upon, in a strong-minded 
way, to enrol herself a Bloomer? Tight 
lacing has done a deal of narm in the world ; 
and Mrs. Bellows cannot by any possibility 
leave off her stays, or lace them loosely, 
without Blooming all over, from head to foot. 
In this will be observed the true Whole 
Hog philosophy. Admitting (what, of course, 
is obvious to every one) that there can be 
no kind of question as to the universality 
among us of this custom of tight lacing ; 
admitting that there has been no improve- 





ment since the days of the now venerable 
caricatures, in which a lady’s figure was 
always represented like an hour-glass or a 
wasp; admitting that there has been no 
ray of enlightenment on this subject ; that 
marriageable Englishmen invariably choose 
their wives for the smallness of their 
waists, as Chinese husbands choose theirs 
for the smallness of their feet; that por- 
trait painters always represent their 
beauties in the old conventional stays; and 
that the murderous custom of tight whale- 
boning and lacing is not confined to a few 
ignorant girls here and there, probably under 
the direction of some dense old woman in 
velvet, the weight of whose gorgeous turban | 
would seem to have settled on her brain and | 
addled her understanding ;— admitting ll | 
this, which is so self-evident and clear, | 
the next triumphant proposition is, that 
Mrs. Bellows cannot come out of a pair of 


stays, without instantly going into a waist- | through the Provinces, accompanied by 


(Conducted by 


coat, and can by no human ingenuity be set | 
right about the waist, without standin 
pledged to pantaloons gathered and tied 
about the ankles. + 

It further appears, that when Mrs. Bellows 
goes out for a walk in dirty weather, she 
splashes her long dress and spoils it, or raises 


it with one hand and wounds the feelings 


of Mrs. Colonel Bloomer to an insupportable 
extent. Now, Mrs. Bellows may not, must 
not, cannot, will not, shall not, shorten 
her long dress, or adopt any other mode 
that her own ingenuity (and she is a very 
ingenious woman) may suggest to her of re- 
medying the inconvenience ; but she must 
be a Bloomer, a whole Bloomer, and nothing 
but a Bloomer, or remain for ever a Slave 
and a Pariah. 

And it is a similar feature in this little pig, 
that even if Mrs. Bellows chooses to become, 
of her own free will and liking, a Bloomer, 
that won’t do. She must agitate, agitate, agi- 
tate. She must take to the little table and 
water-bottle. She must go in to be a public 
character. She must work away at a Mission. 
It is not enough to do right for right’s sake, 
There can be no satisfaction for Mrs. Bellows, 
in satisfying her mind after due reflection 
that the thing she contemplates is right, and 
therefore ought to be done, and so in calmly 
and quietly doing it, conscious that therein 
she sets a righteous example which never can 
in the nature of things be lost and thrown 
away. Mrs. Bellows has no business to be 
self-dependent, and to preserve a quiet little 
avenue of her own in the world, begirt with 
her own influences and duties. She must 
discharge herself of a vast amount of words, 
she must enlist into an Army composed 
entirely of Trumpeters, she must come (with 
the Misses Bellows) into a resounding Spartan 
Hall for the purpose. To be sure, however, 
it is to be remarked, that this is the noisy 
manner in which all great social deeds have 
been done. Mr. Howard, for example, put 
on a shovel hat turned up with sky-blue fringe, 
the moment he conceived the humane idea of 
his life, and (instead of calmly executing it) 
ever afterwards perpetually wandered about, 
calling upon all other men to put on shovel 
hats with sky-blue fringe, and declare them- 
selves Howardians. Mrs. Fry, in like manner, 
did not tamely pass her time in Jails, devoted 
with unwavering steadiness to one good pur- 
pose, sustained by that good purpose, by her 
strong conscience, and her upright heart, but 
restlessly went up and down the earth, requir- 
ing all women to come forward and be Fryars. 
Grace Darling, her heroic action done, never 
retired (as the vulgar suppose) into the 
solitary Light-house which her father kept, 
content to pass her life there in the discharge 
of ordinary anexciting duties, unless the 
similar peril of a fellow-creature should rouse 
her to similar generous daring ; but instantly 
got a Darling medal struck and made a tour 
several 
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bushels of the same, by a table, water-bottle, 
tumbler, and money-taker, and delivered 
lectures calling on her sex to mount the 


medal—pledge themselves, with three times, 


three, never to behold a human being in 
danger of drowning without putting off in a 
boat to that human being’s aid—and enrol 
themselves Darlings, one and all. 

We had it in our contemplation, in begin- 
ning these remarks, to suggest to the troops 
under the command of Mrs. Colonel Bloomer, 
that their prowess might be usefully directed 
to the checking, rather than to the encourage- 
ment, of masquerade attire. As for example, 
we observe a certain sanctimonious waistcoat 
breaking out among the junior clergy of this 
realm, which we take the liberty to consider 
by far the most incensing garment ever cut: 
calculated to lead to breaches of the peace, 


as moving persons of a temperament open | 


to aggravating influences, to seize the collar 
and shake off the buttons. Again, we cannot 
be unmindful of the popularity, among others 
of the junior clergy, of a meek, spare, large- 
buttoned, long-skirted, black frock coat, 
curiously fastened at the neck round a 
smooth white band; two ordinary wearers 
of which cassock we beheld, but the other 
day, at a Marriage Ceremony whereunto we 
had the honor to be bidden, mysteriously and 
gratuitously emerge during the proceedings 
from a stage-door near the altar, and 
grimly make motions at the marriage-party 
with certain of their right-hand fingers, 
resembling those which issued from the 
last live Guy Fawkes whom we saw carried 
in procession round a certain public place 
at Rome. Again, some clerical dignitaries 
are compelled (therefore they are to be sym- 
pathised with, and not condemned) to wear 
an apron: which few unaccustomed persons 
can behold with gravity. Further, Her 
Majesty’s Judges at law, than whom a class 
more worthy of all respect and honor does 
not live, are required on most public 
occasions, but especially on the first day of 
term, to maintain an elevated position behind 
little desks, with the irksome consciousness 
of being grinned at in the Cheshire manner 
(on account of their extraordinary attire) by 
all comers. 

Hence it was that we intended to throw 
out that suggestion of possible usefulness to 
the Bloomer forces at which we have sufli- 
ciently hinted. But on second thoughts we 
feel no need to do so, being convinced that 


they already have, as all things in the world | 


are said to have, their use. They serve 


To point the moral and adorn the tail 


of Whole Hogs. In the lineaments of the 
Sucking Pig, Bloomerism, we observe a kind 
of miniature, with a new and pleasant ab- 
surdity in it, of that family. The service it 
may help to do, is, to divest the family of 
what is unreasonable and groundlessly anta- 
gonistic in its character—which never can be 
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profitable—and so to strengthen the good that 
is in it—which is very great. 
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Janzs Leypen was as happy and jovial as 
it was possible for any ordinary Custom- 
House clerk to be, in the sea-girt, sunny isle 
of Ceylon. The sleepy, apathetic peons were 
perfectly taken aback as they watched the 
ebullition of Dutch mirth that gushed from 
the person of the little chief clerk. The oldest 
Custom-House underling did not remember to 
have seen so much jollity within the dark, 
dusky walls of that strange, straggling old 
building ; no, not since they were little boys, 
and first learnt to enjoy betel. Janzs was so 
elated, that he made a very poor day’s work 
of it, in his large, solitary, prison-like office : 
|he pretended, once or twice, to be deeply 
immersed in some tables of exports ; but it 
wouldn’t do: one column of figures danced 
jabout before his eyes, with its vis-a-vis, 
|and the totals at the bottom went up the 
| middle and down again, to the merry country 
| dance, which he could not leave off whistling. 
| When he began a letter, he got to, “It having 
| come to the knowledge of the authorities that 
certain kegs of brandy have”—he suddenly 
|remembered that the man he was addressing, 
was hanged for smuggling last October. At 
| last, after nibbing one or two pens, and un- 
| tying and re-tying a few bundles of very 
neglected and extremely dusty papers with 
| faded red-tape, he gave up the idea of being 
| busy. The truth was, that Janzs was about 
| to be married ; that day week was to be the 
| happy period, and as that was the first event 
of the kind in his life, he conceived himself 
privileged to be elated, and not alto,sether 
fit for office work. 

Finding an excuse for closing the Custom- 
House at an unusually early hour, the chief 
clerk saw that the establishment (two sub- 
ordinates, and three peons) had departed and 
left the old office in proper order ; and then, 

leisurely turning the huge key in the old iron- 





bound door, gave it to the head peon to 
deliver to the collector, who was, of course, 
quietly smoking his pipe in his own verandah. 
The sentry was seen to, a word exchanged 
with the corporal of the guard, and Janzs 
strutted out from under the huge dark arch- 
way, which led from the strong tort of Point 
de Galle towards the suburbs, where many of 
the better class of burghers then resided. 
In those days, even the chief clerk of a public 
department could not afford to keep a carriage. 
None, indeed, but the very highest colonial 
officials could venture on such a piece of ex- 
travagance. This may be readily understood, 
when I mention that the whole of the money 
salary received by Janzs in one year, did not 
amount to more than some twenty pounds 
of our English currency. It is true, there 
were additions in the shape of fees, and allow- 
ances of oil, wood, beef, salt, and other per- 
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quisites. Nevertheless, it did not on the whole 
amount to more than a very decent living for 
a young single man. 

Such being the state of affairs, it cannot be 
matter for surprise that Janzs should have 
felt certain doubts about the future rising 
amidst his happy dreamings, as he wended 
his way home to his humble low-roofed 
bungalow ; and thence to Katrina, who dwelt 
with her father not far away on an old Dutch 
farm. 

If Janzs had been happy before, how much 
was his delight increased when the old Dutch- 
man, his future father-in-law, pointed out to 
him a fine piece of pasture-ground and wood- 
land which he intended to give him on the 
wedding-day. Money he had little enough 
of, but he had some rich land, and the 
young couple were to be put in possession of 
some thirty acres, which might, one day, be 


clerk’s little income. Here was a field for 
Katrina and Janzs to build hopes upon. 
Thirty acres of forest and pasturage! The 


template in imagination. The Fort of Galle 


occupied but twenty acres, and was it possible 
that he, a poor Custom-House clerk, should 
become the proprietor of half as much more 
land than was spanned by that sturdy, ram- | 
bling, old fortress ? 

The next day, Janzs engaged a canoe to 
take them both to the identical spot ; and 


after duty—as soon as cargoes of rice, salt- 
fish, and coir-rope could be hurried through 
the usual official routine—he hastened from 
the old dark office, and conducted Katrina 


to the bank of the river that flows from | 


the lofty mountain peaks, past the Fort 
of Galle, into the Indian Ocean. Half an 
hour’s navigation, by means of poles, took 


them to the scene of their speculations. | 


They passed many a pretty retired nook, 
many green paddy fields and palm topes ; 
many deep shady dells, overtopped by clus- 
tering bamboos and towering arekas, where 
the echo of the cool splashing waterfall was 
only broken by the low, soft, note of wood- 
pigeon, or chattering voice of the monkey. 
They were delighted beyond their fondest ex- 
pectations with the spot. It was so near to 
the town ; it was so delightfully situated ; it 
was so nicely timbered; why, there were 
sufficient trees upon it to build half-a-dozen 
bungalows, and still leave enough for pleasant 
shade and firewood. And then the soil ! 
Janzs, it is true, did not understand quite so 
much about agriculture, as he did of entries 
and bonds, and registers; but Katrina de- 
clared it was magnificent. She had never seen 
such soil ; why, it would grow anything. In 
short, they both arrived at the conclusion that 
a handful of copper challies, flung broadcast 
upon the ground on any showery morning, 
would take root before night, and grow into 
rix-dollars. Returning home, they indulged in 


all sorts of wild speculations about the future. | 
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Katrina, naturally of an imaginative turn, 
ventured to hint at a regular farm, cows and 
all; and Janzs afterwards declared that she 
even went so far as to suggest a flock of goats; 
but little Katrina always denied the charge 
most stoutly. They were to cultivate every- 
thing that would be wanted for food or rai- 
ment, from chillies for curry up to cotton for 
dresses. In short, they were to have a little 
Eden of their own making, where discord and 
care should never enter; where only sweetest 
blossoms and flowers and richest fruits should 
be found; where nothing that was bad, 
where everything that was good, should be 


seen. It was to be a bright spot that “Garden 


by the River.” 

Well, they were married and were happy, 
as all young married people are and deserve 
to be, and let us hope always will be. In 


|Ceylon, amongst the Dutch descendants to 
made to yield a comfortable addition to the | 


this day, it is a common occurrence for youn 
couples to take up their abode for the first 
year or two of their married life under the 


|roof of the bride or bridegroom’s parents. It 
thing appeared almost too extensive to con- | 


may be that economy sometimes renders this 
prudent ; or it may happen that the young 
wife does not feel quite experience enough 


ito undertake housekeeping all at once, and 


prefers a little further schooling on many 
points of domestic details. Be this as it 
may, it was a common custom in the days I 
am writing of ; and since Janzs was an orphan, 
they took up their residence with old Lourinz, 
his new parent. The week of feasting and fes- 
tivities, and congratulations over, they settled 
quietly down at the paternal farm, as con- 
tentedly and as happily as though it were all 
their own. The little stream at the bottom 
of the long lawn that wound round the shrub- 
bery so coaxingly and silently, did not run 
more smoothly than the current of their new- 
found existence. Janzs toiled harder than 
ever at export and import duties, and occa- 
sionally expressed regret to the head store- 
keeper, an old white-headed Malay, that there 
was not double the quantity of shipping enter- 
ing the port. At his new home the clerk had 
little to complain of. Many a sacrifice did 
old Lourenz make to the comfort of the young 
couple. Janzs had free and unlimited access 
to his tobacco-store and his dozen or two of 
venerable meerschaums, Janzs was allowed 
one of the oldest and most valuable drinking- 
horns for his own especial use ; and, moreover, 
Janzs was permitted to sit, in the cool of 
the evening, under the same wide-spreadin 

mango-tree, and then, pipe in mouth, fal 

gently asleep, while Katrina sang an old scrap 
of a Dutch song, or plied her needle, or drove 
away the mosquitoes from her father and 
husband. 

Yet with all this, Janzs occasionally felt 
not quite at ease, and was ungracious enough 
to vent his restless mood in presence of the 
father ; who heeded not his desire for a little 
more independence, but quietly refilled his 
pipe, and settled the question with the un- 
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answerable argument—pooh! pooh! Some- 
times the thoughts of that sweet spot of wood 
and dell by the river-side came across the 
minds of the young people, and they sighed as 
they thought of the remote chance of seeing it 
as they had once hoped. Now and then Janzs 
thought of raising money upon it, to cultivate 
a portion at least, and erect a small bungalow ; 
but a stranger to such proceedings, he fancied 
the scheme was far too wild and visionary for 
a clerk upon twenty rix-dollars a month to 
entertain, Each time he sighed, and gave up 
the idea. 

Katrina had observed that her father had 
of late been absent from the farm more fre- 
quently, and for longer intervals, than was his 
custom ; and that, moreover, he smoked more 
pipes and disposed of more schiedam during 
the evening, under the mango-tree, than she 
ever remembered him to have done at any 
time of her life. This state of things lasted 
fora few months. Janzs longed more ardently 
than ever for emancipation ; Katrina sighed 
for a farm of their own, and the father plied 
more potently at pipe and dram. 

At length old Lourenz told his children that 
he had a mind to go and see how their little 
piece of land was looking, and if they would go 
with him, perhaps they could contrive amongst 
them all to plan something to be done with 
it. No second bidding was needed. <A large 
covered canoe was prepared with cushions and 
mats, and the party started on their visit, 
taking with them Katrina’s younger sister and 
brother. It was near the end of January—of 
all months the most agreeable in Ceylon ; the 
evening was so calm, and soft and fragrant ; 
the air appeared to be as though poured down 
from some other and purer sphere, wafting 
with it songs of rich melody, and scents of 
rarest flowers. Nature seemed hushed and 
wrapped in sweetest peace. The monsters cf 
the forests were at rest. The mountains far 
away flung their deep, saddening shades o’er 
many a league of plain: and even restless 
man looked forth and felt subdued. 

Their light and well-manned boat went boldly 
up the stream, caring very little about the 
huge trunks of trees that at this time of year 
are met with in most Indian rivers, as thick 
as pebbles in a mill-pond, Torn from their 
birthplaces by inundations, they float down 
the rapids ; until, arrested in their course by 
some trifling obstacle, they get embedded in 
the course of the river. The topes and dells 
and groves appeared to Katrina and her hus- 
band more beautiful than ever on that soft 
evening ; and, had not their own loved spot 
been before them, they would gladly have 
landed a dozen times, to walk about and 
admire the romantic scenery. At last a bend 
of the river took them suddenly to where a 
rising wood-clad field told of their little 
domain. 

But that could not be their land. Why, it 
had a beautiful little bungalow on it, and one 
of the sweetest gardens round it that could 
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be imagined ; all fenced and quite complete. 
There were outhouses, too, and a huge pile 
of firewood, and a nice winding path right 
down to the water’s edge. Neither Katrina | 
nor her husband could at first believe that 
they had not halted at the wrong spot: yet 
there was the huge Jack tree at the landing- 
place, and there were the yellow bamboos and 
the green arekas by the little stream that 
came tumbling down the hill-side like a child 
at play. Well, they both declared they had 
never seen such a fairy transformation : it was 
like a story in some Arabian book—only a 
great deal better; for it was all true, and 
would not disappear at daylight, as many of 
such things were said to do. 

There was no end to the discoveries made 
by Katrina and her sister, in their rambles 
over the place; and though all was ina very 
primitive form, there was the foundation for a 
thousand comforts, and as many pleasures be- 
sides, Old Lourenz seated himself very quietly 
under a huge bread-fruit tree, and enjoyed his 
pipe and the contemplation of the happiness 
he had stealthily bestowed. Labour costs but 
little in the East ; and most of the materials 
for the building had been found on the spot. 
Houses are seldom built of brick in Ceylon, 
even for government use. The best are usually 
made of “Cabook,” a ferruginous clay easily 
cut from the hill-sides. It is quite soft when 
found ; but quickly hardens on exposure to 
the air; and in time becomes more solid and 
enduring than any cement. Much of the 
work had been performed by the neighbouring 
villagers, for a little rice or tobacco ; so that 
a great deal had been done for a very little 
outlay. It seemed, however, to Janzs, as 
though a little fortune must have been spent 
upon their land, and he was altogether lost 
in the contemplation of so much valuable 
property. 

The following week saw them in actual 
possession, and Janzs taking lessons in farm- 
ing from Katrina ; who assured him that if 
he worked hard enough, and lived long 
enough, he would make an excellent cul- 
tivator. By small degrees, and with many 
kindly helps from friends and relations, the 
young couple found they had a tolerable esta- 
blishment growing up in their charge. The 
clerk, at the risk of blistering his hands, toiled 
in the open air, morning and evening, whilst 
Katrina overlooked a brace of coolies, who 
laboured through the heat of the day. It 
was quite wonderful to see how things grew 
and prospered round and about them. No 
one in the district of Galle produced such 
delicious plantains as they grew ; their poultry 
was allowed to be remarkably the finest in the 
valley ; their butter the sweetest in the pro- 
vince, and as to bees, none thrived so well as 
did those of Katrina, What was better still, 
Janzs had, about this time, an increase to his 
salary of five rix-dollars a month ; so that, on 
the whole, it might, with truth, be said that 
they prospered ; and indeed they deserved to 
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do so, and no one thought of envying them 
their humble, quiet happiness. 

In this pleasant way a year rolled past. At 
that time a vessel came into harbour, from 
one of the Eastern islands, noted for its fine 
ern of nutmegs; a cultivation then 

ighly remunerative, but which the jealousy 
of the Dutch Government rigidly “ protected,” 
by carefully reserving it to themselves. The 
commander of this ship had brought up with 


him, in a very careful manner, many hundreds | 


of young nutmeg plants, at the request, and for 


the especial benefit, of the Receiver of Customs | 


at Point de Galle. These were brought on 
shore in barrels of earth as ship’s stores, and 


left in charge of Janzs ; who, shortly after- | 
jcouple being left, whilst the more delicate 
| plant was pulled out at the end of the first six 


wards received orders to despatch them to 
the country-house of his superior. One 
barrel was presented by the collector to the 
chief clerk ; who, well aware of the great 
value of the nutmeg tree, conceived himself 
to be at once on the high-road to fortune. 

It would be difficult to paint the satisfaction 
with which he knocked out the head of the 
barrel, on its reaching the door of his little 
bungalow, and feasted his own and Katrina’s 
eyes on the sight of a hundred young nutmeg 
seedlings. It appeared to him as though a 


hundred little guardian angels had suddenly 
condescended to pay him a visit, to take up 
their abode with him for the remainder of his 
natural life. 
them ? 
how, and where ? 


But what were they to do with 
Plant them, of course. 
Katrina was, for once in 


her little life, most completely at fault on a) 


int of agriculture ; and, it turned out on 
inquiry, that old Lourenz knew about as 
much of the proper treatment, agriculturally, 
of the nutmeg tree as did Janzs, or any of his 
office peons, or the old bald-headed Buddhist 
priest who lived across the river. 

Great was the satisfaction of the chief clerk 
and his active wife to find that one of the 
sailors of the vessel, which had brought up 
the plants, understood the mode of culture, 
and was willing to come out to their farm and 
put them thoroughly in the way of rearing 
fine nutmeg trees. Leave was obtained from 
the skipper, and the sailor was soon installed 
as hired cultivator under Katrina’s own in- 
spection. When Janzs arrived home after 
the first day’s operations, he was astonished to 
find a number of moderately sized pits dug 
throughout his best ground, at regular and 
distant intervals. He was with difficulty 
persuaded that these gigantic holes were 
necessary for the reception of the Lilliputian 

lants. The sailor assured him that unless the 

oles were made at least five feet deep, and as 
wide as the outer branches of the future tree 
were expected to cover, the plant would not 
thrive. The roots were of the most delicate 
texture ; and, it was only by forming for their 
reception a roomy bed of light generous 
earth that they would be enabled to arrive at 
the vigour necessary for the fuil nourishment 
of the tree, and the perfection of abundant 


jure the roots. 
| get at them, and browse on their tender leaves, 


Yes, but | 
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crops of fruit. *Janzs held up his hands in 
pure astonishment ; but he supposed it was 
all right, when the two coolies flung basket 
upon basket full of surface soil, and river mud, 
and dead leaves and weeds, into these holes; 


; and when the sailor—gently as a nurse with a 
| young infant, placed two seedlings in each hole, 


a few inches apart, filled in some more rich 
loamy earth around them, pressed them softly 
down, and then finished the ceremony bya 
copious baptism of river-water from a cocoa- 
nut shell—Janzs was so pleased with the im- 
posing appearance of the new plantation that 
he did not heed the sailor’s reason for placing 
the little seedlings in pairs ; it was to ensure 
a sound, healthy plant, the strongest of the 


months. 

This, however, was not all the care that 
was needed for the young plants. A score of 
contingencies had to be guarded against. 
There might be too much sun, or too much 
wet, or the wind might loosen them and in- 
Cattle or wild animals might 


which would be fatal tothem. Insects might 
prey upon the young shoot or the new bark. 
So that although, as Katrina was assured, 
when the trees did survive all these dangers 
they would be certain to yield a lasting and 
golden harvest, it would not be without a long 
trial of watchfulness and care. But she was 
not easily daunted ; the prospect of the future 
cheered on her little heart against all mis- 
givings. She made the sailor-planter show her 
how they fenced in the nutmeg trees at 
Penang and the Moluccas : how they sheltered 


|them from the scorching rays of the noonday 


sun, and how they protected them from the 
nocturnal attacks of porcupines and wild hogs, 
by weaving prickly boughs around them on 
the ground. Katrina felt quite sure that she 
could manage the whole plantation, and bring 
every tree to full bearing ; and the sailor took 
his leave, loaded with thanks and homely 
gifts. Janzs thought himself the luckiest and 
happiest of Custom-House clerks, to possess 
such a wife, and such a garden of nutmeg 
trees, 

Years rolled on in Ceylon much as such 
portions of time are in the habit of doing in 
other places. They brought with them changes 
in men and things at the little sturdy fort of 
Galle, not less than elsewhere. Few changes, 
perhaps, were more apparent than those 
which were perceptible in the nutmeg plant- 
ation I have described. The little white- 
washed bungalow had spread forth wings 
on either side, and front and ends were 
shadowed by jessamines and roses. Topes 
of waving cocoa, and sago palms, and broad- 
leaved bananas flung a grateful shade over 
the lawn, and the sweet flower garden, 
and the path to the river-side, The Lilli- 
putian seedlings were no longer there, but 
in their places rose, proudly and grace- 
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| fully, a whole forest of bright-leaved, flower- |1 
| spangled nutmeg trees: and amongst them 





lace, Katrina, still busy, and smiling, and 

Lasoy, with Janzs by her side, and a group 

of little rollicking children revelling on 

the soft green grass. Unwearying care and 
watchfulness had wrought wonders with those 
delicate nutmegs; and now the time had 
| arrived when they were about to reap the 
rich reward of perseverance and industry. 

Janzs considered himself, as well he might, 

a man of some substance. In a year, two, or 

more, all those beautiful trees would be in 
| full bearing; and if, as they gave promise 

to do, they bore two or three hundred nuts 
each, there would be a little forttine for him ; 

a larger yearly revenue than was enjoyed by 

his superior, the collector of Customs, and all 

the clerks and peons together. 

| Fate, however, had decreed that all this 
was not to be. Those richly promising trees 
were doomed to an early and sudden death. 

| I mentioned how the collector had obtained 

a vast quantity of these young nutmeg plants. 

There were several thousands of them, and 

their cultivation had cost him some money, 
|| and more trouble. But whether it was that 
he selected bad land, or had them planted 
improperly, or neglected them afterwards, 
there is nothing on record to tell. Certain 
it is, that his large plantation became a com- 
plete failure, much to his vexation. This 
was no whit lessened, when he learnt, and 
afterwards witnessed, the entire success of his 
subordinate Janzs with his little garden of 
nutmeg trees, 

Van Dort, the collector, was a small-minded, 
mean-spirited creature, as you will soon see. 
| He brooded over his disappointment for 
many a long day ; until at length, in the very 
abjectness of his low heart, he thought that if 
he could not succeed, neither should Janzs. 
He knew right well that there was an old 
order in council, forbidding any one in the 
States-General possessions in the East Indies 
to cultivate spices, save and except in such 
islands as they declared to be so privileged ; 
namely, Ceylon for cinnamon and pepper, and 
| the Moluccas and Penang for the nutmeg and 
cloves. Confiscation and imprisonment for 
the first offence were the mild consequences 
of infringing this law. What the second 
offence was to be visited with, was not exactly 
known ; but better lawyers than Janzs, were 
haunted with an indistinct vision, that in 
such a case was made and provided nothing 
short of the gallows. Now Mynheer Van Dort 
was well aware of the existence of this severe 
order when he planted his large piece of ground; 
but he had reckoned on being able to sell his 
plantation and retire to Europe before the 
authorities at Colombo could hear anything 
of the matter; for, in all probability, there 
were not three persons in the island who 
knew of the existence of such stringent laws. 
It occurred to him that, as he had failed and 
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iearly all his trees had died, he might turn 


the success of his clerk to good account on his 
| might be seen, if you looked in the right] own behalf, by informing the Governor of the 
bold infraction of the laws by Janzs. 


In those quiet by-gone times there were 


but few events of importance to call for any 
exercise of power by the highest authority in 
the colony. 
bustle that the Governor summoned his coun- 
cil to consider and determine upon the con- 
tents of a weighty despatch received from 
Point de Galle. 
Dort the collector, informing them of the high 
criminality of his subordinate. 
require much deliberation to settle the course 
to be pursued. 
ordered to be forthwith cut down, the pro- 
perty confiscated, Janzs to be imprisoned for 
five years, and the zealous collector to be 
rewarded with promotion on the first oppor- 
tunity. 


It was therefore with no little 


This was the letter of Van 
It did not 


The forbidden trees were 


Turn once more to the quiet, bright spot, 
Janz was home as 
usual from his daily duties. It was evening. 
Katrina had given her last orders to the gar- 
dener and the stock-keeper. The children 
were gambolling on the green-sward under 
the large mango-tree. The favourite nut- 
meg trees were heavy with blossom ; the sun 
was still lingering amongst the topmost 
branches of the jambo trees. Everything 


|gave promise of one more of those many 


happy evenings so prized and loved by Janzs 
and his little wife, when a canoe dashed 
heavily against the river-bank, and forth from 
it sprang the fiscal of the district, attended 
closely by a half-dozen of sturdy, grim look- 
ing Malay peons, armed with swords and 
pikes. The officer of the Crown knew Janzs 
well; and, though inclined to be friendly to- 
wards him, had no alternative but to tell him, 
in a few words, the purport of his visit, and 
the cause—those bright-leaved trees waving 
to the breeze, and alive with merry blossoms. 
The poor clerk could be with difficulty per- 
suaded of the reality of the sad news. A sight 
of the Governor’s warrant, however, settled 
all doubts, and Janzs shortly afterwards 
staggered to the boat, between two peons, 
like a drunken man. Katrina saw him to 
the water’s edge, and bade him be of good 
cheer, for all should yet be well ; though her 
sinking heart gave the lie to her lips. 

The work of destruction didnot occupy much 
time. Four peons, with sharp axes, made but a 
small matter of those young and delicate trees ; 
and, in about half the time that was usually 
spent in watering them, they were all laid 
prostrate on the ground. 
those bright axes fell sadly enough on 
Katrina’s ear ; each blow seemed to her to be 
a deadly wound aimed at herself, and as the 
last of those long-tended and much-loved 
trees fell heavily to the ground, her courage 
and spirits fled, and she gave vent to her 
feelings in a flood of tears. 

Next morning she left that once loved spot, 
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sad and spiritless ; and, taking her little ones 
with her, placed them in safety with her 
father. She then sought her husband in his 
prison, to comfort and console him, as best 
she might. None there knew whence the 
blow came : so little, indeed, did the sufferers 
dream of how matters stood, that, a few days 
after the catastrophe, Katrina waited on the 
collector, and besought him, for the sake of 


Janzs’ long service, to intercede for him, and | 


obtain a remission of the cruel sentence. 


Weeks passed away, and it appeared that | 
there was small chance of any pardon from the | 


Governor, who viewed with the greatest dis- 
pleasure any contravention of the Imperial 
laws. Janzs abandoned himself to despair : 
his friends considered him a lost man. All 
but Katrina gave up hoping for him. 


which seemed to promise success. Night and 


day she sought for some friendly aid to carry | 
That scheme was to present a| 
petition to the Governor, in person: he was} 
reported to be a just man, though despotic in | 
Katrina felt | 
certain that he knew not all the facts of their | 


out her plan. 


the administration of the laws. 


little history, though the collector had assured 
her everything had been told him. Amongst 
others whom she sought for advice and aid, 


was the minister of their little church, who) 
listened to her with the patience of a child. | 
|teaching of our statutes, what is the prac- 


He knew a good deal of their history, though 


not aware of the facts connected with their | 
He heard | 


| —the Yarmouth boatmen—the Yorkshire boat- 


possession of the fatal nutmegs. 
Katrina tell her sad story, pitied her, condoled 
with her, bade her to be of good cheer, and 
finally sent her away, full of faith and hope. 
The good old minister saw at once the 


wickedness of the collector, for he knew who | 
He went | 


had laid the charge against Janzs. 
boldly, though carefully, to work: satisfied 
himself of the fact of Van Dort having planted 


nutmegs on a larger scale than his clerk, | 


though unsuccessfully : drew up a petition to 
the Governor, obtained the signature of Janzs, 
and then proceeded with it to Colombo, and 
laid it with his own hands at the feet of their 
ruler. The good man was heard patiently, 
and in twenty-four hours after perusal of the 
petition, instructions were sent off to Galle to 
the Commandant to institute the most search- 
ing inquiry into the whole case. 

It only remains to relate how the wicked 
collector was detected, and dismissed the 
service. Janzs was not only restored to the 
possession of his lands, but received the 
appointment of collector of Galle, as compen- 
sation for his imprisonment. And so all 
went well. None was more delighted than 
Katrina, who, however, would not be satisfied 
until they were once more quietly settled on 
their pretty farm, by the river side. There, 
for long years afterwards, they lived in the 
enjoyment of health and ample means, which 
were, after all, brought them, indirectly, by 
their nutmeg plantation : and though none of 
those ominous trees were any longer growing, 
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She | 
never for a moment lost sight of any chance | 
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there were hundreds of others, which yielded 
ample stores of luscious grateful fruit, and 
flung a cool and balmy shade o’er streams 
and flowers, in many a quiet nook of that 
sweet garden by the river. 

LIFE AND LUGGAGE. 

Wuite our system of lighthouses, light- 
boats, and beacons, and the matchless judg- 
ment, skill, and daring of our boatmen, on 
many parts of the coast, are the admiration 
of all, whether natives or foreigners, who have 
any opportunities of experiencing or testing 
their merits, there has at the very same time 
existed the fact, that the preservation from 
shipwreck of a man’s portmanteau receives, as 
a lawful demand, a proportionate reward—and 
the preservation of his human trunk, nothing 
whatever. Asif to make this inhuman anomaly 
perfect,—when a boatman picks up a dead 
body and brings it safe ashore, he receives, 
for this important service, five shillings ; but 
if there be a spark of life in it—nothing. Does 
not this really look like a premium for mur- 
der, or a quiet knock on the head of an in- 
sensible person just out of the water, by way 
of “settling the difference ?” 

A ship is on a shoal, crowded with pas- 
sengers. Never mind the lives, but look out for 
the luggage! To this systematic and inhuman 


tical answer of the brave coast seamen of 
England ? What answer do the Deal boatmen 


men—the Broadstairs boatmen, make to this ? 
There is scarcely a single occasion of ship- 
wreck on any part of our coasts which does 
not furnish abundant proofs of the self-devo- 
tion and generosity of the boatmen; all of 
whom, on these dangerous expeditions, are 
generally volunteers. They preserve lives 
whenever it is possible: and it frequently 
occurs—owing to the short time that elapses 
between a vessel striking and going down, 
or falling to pieces—that for every life they 
save, there is some loss of property, in which, 
if preserved instead, they would have derived 
some benefit. 

There is another very striking feature in 
this question. The courageous self-devotion 
of our coast seamen has produced a corre- 
sponding impulse in many other minds; so 
that while there were not above half-a-dozen, 
if as many, models of boats or crafts for the 
special preservation of property from ship- 
wreck, there were, we believe, in the Great 
Exhibition, some two hundred models of lite- 
boats and other apparatus, specially invented 
and constructed for the preservation of human 
life. We have examined upwards of sixty of 
these, and there was not one that did not dis- 
play a certain amount of earnest considera- 
tion and effort to accomplish this single object. 
The models and plans of life-boats sent in to 
compete for the prize of one hundred guineas, 
patriotically and humanely offered by the Duke 
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of Northumberland, amount to the extra-|of January, 1843, one hundred and three 
ordinary number of two hundred and eighty, | vessels were wrecked on the shores of the 
many of which were included in those exhibited | United Kingdom, In the gale of the 31st of 


were good. The committee appointed to exa-| than sixty-one British vessels were lost on the 
mine the models were men of practical know-| east coasts. In three separate gales which 
ledge and ability in maritime affairs; and,| occurred in the years 1821, 1824, and 1829, 


|| after long deliberation they settled upon|there were lost on the east coast, between the 


no less than a hundred special points as| Humber and the Tees, one hundred and sixty- 


| necessary to constitute a poe life-boat. No|nine vessels. In the single month of March, 
h 


| competition of this kin 


as ever occurred | 1850, not less than one ‘hundred and thirty- 


| before to call out the skill and energy |four vessels were wrecked on our coasts, or 
e 


| of our ship and boat builders; yet th 





an average for the month of more than four a 
winner of the prize has succeeded in giving|day. The number of wrecks, be it remem- 
to his model eighty-four of these special} bered, is only taken from official reports ; no 
oints ; fourteen competitors have accom-|doubt, many occur which never appear in 
plished between seventy and eighty of the|Lloyd’s lists or other public records. They 
points required, and, yet more surprisingly, | are lost at sea with every soul on board. 

none are below sixty. The highest number| We find, from the report of the Committee, 
received the prize announced ; and the two|that the whole number of life-boats on 


| next, we hear, prizes also. The Committee|the British coasts was last year under one 


give a list in their Report of the whole two|hundred, and of these at least one-third 
hundred and eighty models, with general| were in an unserviceable condition. In Ire- 


| descriptions, and large folded drawings of|land, with one thousand four hundred miles 


most of the best boats; thus showing due|of coast, there are only eight boats, nearly 
appreciation, and giving due publicity to|all of which are out of repair, although 
their estimation. The forethought, justice,|the coast of Wexford is one of the most 
openness, and handsomeness of the whole| dangerous and fatal of the whole frontier of 


| proceeding is a good rebuke to our Govern-|the United Kingdom. In Scotland, with a 


ment-way of managing these matters. Would | seaboard of one thousand five hundred miles, 
it were likely to be a profitable lesson ! there are also only eight boats ; but there is 

lt is painful to think of the length of time | not one upon the west coast from Cape Wrath 
the people of any country, but especially|to the Solway Firth, an extent of nine hun- 
England, will remain apathetic to the most|dred miles; nor is there a single life-boat for 
dreadful evils, because they are “everybody’s | Orkney and Shetland. Of the English boats, 
business,” but no one’s in particular ; except | forty-five are on the east coast. On the 
that of the sufferers, who are seldom listened | Northumberland coast there are seven boats, 
to, if they survive. This seems to continue|or one for every eight miles; at Shields, 
until some startling event attracts public] three ; fifteen on the shores of Durham and 
notice—followed by a clear and alarming| Yorkshire, or one for every ten miles; in 
statement of facts—and followed also (for all} Lincolnshire, four boats, or one for every 
these things are requisite) by the energetic | fifteen miles; and Norfolk and Suffolk have 
and well-informed efforts of some influential | ten boats, or one for every five miles. There 
individual. That there is a loss of property, | are also boats at Broadstairs, Aldborough, and 
by shipwreck on our coasts, to the extent} Harwich. These are the parts of the island 
of about a million and a half every year,|best supplied. In other parts there is a 
we leave to be discussed at Lloyd’s. The|shameful deficiency, especially on the Scotch 
public is accustomed to regard all this as}and Welsh coasts. On the south coast, from 
matter for insurance calculations; but we} Dover to the Land’s End, a distance of four 
doubt whether the most stolid individual can | hundred and twenty miles, there are seven life- 
hear unmoved, that there is also a loss of life, | boats, but none at Penzance, where most needed. 
on our coasts, amounting to between seven] At the Scilly Isles there is one inefficient 
and eight hundred human beings every year} boat; the same at St. Ives and Bude; and 
—few of which can be “insured,” but most of|little better at Padstow. “So that” (we 
which leave behind them widows, mothers, | quote from the report of the Committee) “from 
sisters, and orphans, Falmouth round the Land’s End by Trevose 

Last year, six hundred and eighty-one} Head to Hartland Point, an extent of one 
English and Foreign vessels were wrecked on | hundred and fifty miles of the most exposed 
the coasts, and within the seas, of the British | coast in England, there is not a really efficient 
Isles. Of these, two hundred and seventy-|life-boat! In the Bristol Channel, the North 
seven were total wrecks; eighty-four were} Devon Association maintains three life-boats 
sunk by leaks or collisions; sixteen were|in Bideford Bay. There is a new life-boat at 
abandoned ; and three hundred and four were | Ilfracombe, and one at Burnham. On the 
stranded, and damaged so as to require them | south coast of Wales—from Cardiff round to 
to discharge cargo. As nearly as can be as-| Fishgard, a distance of two hundred miles— 
certained, seven hundred and eighty lives} there is one life-boat only, at Swansea, and 
were lost. In the disastrous gale of the 13th | that is unserviceable.” 
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The great annual Joss of life, and the utterly 
inefficient condition of many of the compara- 


tively few life-boats possessed by so extensive | 


a line of coasts—some of the most dangerous 
of which have not a single boat—has at length 


aroused the energies of the National Ship-| 


wreck Association, and during the last two or 
three years they have given great attention 
to the subject. But the final blow which has 
caused the. Duke of Northumberland (the 
President of the Association) to bestir him- 
self so effectually, is a lamentable and unpre- 
cedented disaster, by which no less than twenty 
of the best pilots out of the Tyne were drowned. 
It is thus narrated in the report :— 


* At South Shields, on the 4th December, 1849, 
the life-boat, manned with twenty-four pilots, went 
out to the aid of the ‘Betsy,’ of Littlehampton, 
stranded on the Herd-sand. There was a heavy sea 
from the eastward, but little wind, and a strong 
ebb tide. The boat had reached the wreck, and 
was lying alongside with her head to the eastward, 
with a rope fast to the quarter, but the bowfast 
not secured. The shipwrecked men were about to 
descend into the life-boat, when a heavy knot of 
sea, recoiling from the bow of the vessel, caught 
the bow of the boat, and turned her up on end, 
throwing the whole of the crew and the water into 
the stern sheets. The bowfast not holding, the 
boat drove in this position astern of the vessel, 
when the ebb tide running rapidly into her stern, 
the boat completely turned end over end, and went 
ashore bottom up. On this occasion, twenty, out 
of twenty-four of the crew, were drowned under the 
boat. On seeing the accident, two other life-boats 
immediately dashed off from North and South 
Shields, saved four of the men, and rescued the 
crew of the ‘ Betsy.’” 


it was justly considered that an accident 
like the above to any life-boat should be 
rendered impossible. The Committee, there- 
fore, drew up, after long deliberation, the 
list of one hundred points requisite to con- 
stitute a perfect life-boat. 

When the models for competition were sent 
in, the committee divided them into five classes. 
The first is that of boats formed on the 
pontoon principle ; the second, of boats formed 
on the raft or catamaran principle ; the third, 
belong to the type of the troop boat, or broad 
flat paddle-box boat ; the fourth, are described 
as partaking chiefly of the north-country coble 
peculiarities ; and the fifth, as composed o 
modifications of the ordinary boat in every- 
day-use ; these modifications generally bring- 
ing it, to a greater or less degree, within the 
denomination of those which are commonly 
known as whale-boats. The flat paddle-box 
boat comes principally from the coal ports of 
the North, and the best sailing craft of the 
whale-boat species from Deal and the coasts 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, in which localities 
wrecks generally take place on outlying sands, 
rendering it necessary for the rescuing boats 
to make their way to the scene of disaster 
under canvas. The coble form comes from 

Yorkshire and Northumberland. The com- 
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mittee consider boats of this class excellently 
adapted for launching or beaching upon a 
sandy coast in “not very stormy weather ;” 
but they are low in the stern, and otherwise 
so built as to be liable to be swamped by the 
curl of a following sea, when running before 
the wind. Another class of craft is formed 
by boats, which, without being properly life- 
boats, are yet safe and handy vessels in a 
tolerably heavy sea-way, and very fast both 
in sailing and pulling. These appear to have 
been formed upon the model of the galley 
used by the Kentish boatmen for summer 
service amid the Goodwin Sands, and are in- 
valuable for certain localities. The difference 
of localities is very judiciously kept in view 
by the committee, though their aim has been 
to obtain as perfect a life-boat as possible for 
general use. 

The collection of life-boat models in the 
Great Exhibition—most of which were com- 
petitors for the prize—has afforded us mate- 
rials for many interesting reflections. No such 
boats, as the majority of these are, could have 


| been produced by any incitements of a sudden 


call, or mere question of lucrative demand, in 
so short a period. The objects they are in- 
tended to accomplish must have long occu- 
pied the minds of most of the inventors, and 
must be the result also of innumerable expe- 
riments, each bringing with it some conviction, 
some correction, or some additional care, 
provision, and improvement. Several of them 


present a very extraordinary appearance. 


Mr. J. Francis exhibits a boat, in shape not 
unlike an elongated gourd ; or an hour-glass 
cut in half. This shape is occasioned by large 
air-cells fore and aft, which must give great 
buoyancy. Mr. H. Bell, of Millbank, has 
invented a very clever nest of boats for 
emigrant or troop ships; one fitting into 
the other, so as to occupy little more room 
than a single boat. The invention of Mr. 
Gilbert Bromley, of Sheerness, seems chiefly 
to consist of adding to an ordinary good sea- 
boat, a circulating air-case, like a great black 
snake, lying coiled all round the inside of the 
boat just beneath the gunwale. There is a 
boat by P. van der Bosch, of Osterhout, in the 
Netherlands, which resembles the body of a 
black fish, and seems almost as buoyant and 
pliable. It is both water-tight and air-tight ; 
and in it are seated three men in water-proof 
dresses, united, as it were, to the deck of the 
boat ; which is quite covered over, so that the 
whole boat seems of one piece, with the upper 
half of three men sticking out of the upper- 
most part. They are each provided with a 
strong canoe-paddle, having a double blade. 
It is evident they could live (boat and men) in 
any sea. The provision for saving life consists of 
a strong cord, which passes along each side of 
the machine, formed into a number of loops or 
divisions, for shipwrecked persons to hold on 
by, or to which they might be fastened. For 
any short period this would be excellent, but 
if there was a high sea running, it is to be 
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feared that many might be drowned upon the 
surface, from the total absence of all protec- | 
tion. The boat by the Messrs. Harding has a | 
curious cradle-like appearance. Mr. John 
Robinson, of Stepney, exhibits a twin-boat ; 
consisting of two boats coupled together by a 
copper bar, which allows of a little “play,” 
but no separation. We should think it impos- 
sible to be capsized ; and we take it for granted 
that the twain contain air-cells, which would 
preserve the boats from going down if filled 
with water, though we did not observe this 
provision in their construction. The Messrs. 
Gale, of Whitby, have provided a net, as an 
addition to their life-boat apparatus, by 
which a knot of drowning persons may be 
fished up altogether in cases:of extremity ; 
and Mr. G. H. Gale, of Swansea, has ex- 
hibited a hydrostatic apparatus for life-boats, 
ships, &c, made of gutta percha. Mr. 
Harland, of Scarborough, has invented a 
cylindrical life-boat; and Mr. J. Drury, of 
Hartlepool, exhibits a model and plan of a 
ship and shore life-boat, made of sheet iron, 
which will right herself if upset. Mr. A. 
Wentzel, of Lambeth, has invented a boat, 
the sides cf which curve inwards so as almost 
to form a deck, leaving only a narrow space 
for seats in the middle. But if nearly im- 
possible to “ship a sea,” it would be equally 
impossible to get the water out, unless there 
be some provision of valves for the purpose, 
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as we find in the boat of Mr. W. Paterson, 
the valves of which have the additional 
advantage of being self-acting. 

Some of these models are furnished with 
cork bricks and wedges stowed about the 
bottom, or fixed outside the gunwale, answer- 
ing the double purpose of obtaining buoyancy, 
and acting as fenders. One of these latter has 
nearly half the sides made of cork. There 
are several of the barge build, but so con- 
structed in their air-cells as to float when 
the inside is full of water, up to the seats ; in 
fact, the bottom of these boats is nothing 
but a grating open to the sea beneath. One 
of the boats exhibited is made of Indian 
rubber, “so thin that,” as its American in- 
ventor says, “it may be folded up, and put 
into the pocket.” The pocket must belong to 
a very considerable “great” coat, we fancy. 
But the Cloak-Boat of Mr. Matthews, of 
Charing Cross, has been proved, by a trial 
instituted at the request of the Royal Humane 
Society, to be a practical thing. It is a very 
good waterproof cloak, which, by inflating a 
cylinder, is convertible into a boat in less than 
one minute; and its weight is only eight 
pounds. Mr. Matthews has also exhibited a 
life-boat, made of his water-proof fabric, which 
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proposed by the committee ; the chief of which 
are its merits as a rowing and sailing boat ; 

its buoyancy ; that it ballasts itself; empties 

itself; rights itself; is roomy for passengers ; 

is of moderate weight for transport along shore, 

&c., &e. A rival boat of similar form, com- 

bining strength with elegance, is exhibited by 

Mr. W. R. Hawkes, of Whitby. The Messrs. 

Plenty, of Newbury, exhibit also several 

excellent life-boats; nor must we omit the 

boat of the Messrs. White, of the Isle of 
Wight. It is built of mahogany, with sides 

sloped in a way to let the sea run freely in 

and out. But this does not matter, as she 

has air-cases along each side, and at both 
ends, each in separate compartments, so that 
the destruction of one will not injure the 
other. The rowers sit up to their knees in 
water ; the water she ships and retains being, 
in fact, her ballast. A rope passes down the 

middle from stem to stern, so that if her 
bottom were clean stove in, or ground away 
upon rocks, it would little matter ; the rowers 
keeping their seats, and the passengers cling- 
ing to the rope going down her middle. One 
of these boats is now at Broadstairs. In the 
Exhibition we have also observed a prodigious 
number of models of rafts, air-tubes, air-bags, 
air-belts, bulbs, and cushions, with apparatuses 
of cork, Indian rubber, gutta percha, caout- 
chouc, &c., all with the single-minded aim of 
preserving life, and all quite independent of 
the numerous efforts in the same direction, 
called into prominent notice by the announce- 
ment of the Duke of Northumberland. We 
should not omit, that the Duke has set the 
noble example of preparing to fit out, at his 
own expense, a life-boat, and a life-boat 
station, at every dangerous point of the 
Northumberland coast. 

This greatly increased consideration for 
human life, will, we trust, awaken the legis- 
lature to the necessity of an alteration in 
the laws respecting salvage. Very recently 
a gallant fellow who had been instrumental 
in saving no less than seventy lives with 
his own galley, was lost in a storm off 
Dungeness, and his wife and family are 
thrown upon the public for a charitable sub- 
scription! The subscription is most right 
and kindly in itself; indeed, nothing else 
remains to be done, under existing circum- 
stances ;—but let us only suppose that he 
had saved, instead of the lives, some portion 
of seventy cargoes of bear-skins, rabbit-skins, 
mole-skins, deer-skins, boar’s-bristles, horse- 
hides, cow-hides, and other peltry—how very 
different would have been the circumstances 
of his widow and family! Some very earnest 
suggestions on this point appeared lately in an 
able article in the “ Atlas” newspaper. 





lies in a collapsed or flat and cloth-like state, 
, yet can be inflated ready for use in three or 
four minutes. 

The boat to which the Northumberland 
prize has been awarded, is by Mr. James 
Beeching, of Yarmouth. It comprises, as 
previously stated, eighty-four of the points 





“Why not give a man who has saved life, 
at the risk of his own, a pecuniary claim upon 
the preserved person ? Why not, in fact, treat 
life as property? Why not give salvage for 
life? If brave men are ready to risk their 
existence gratis, the more the reason that they 
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ought to be paid—and highly paid—for their 
daring. We may be told that the individuals 
rescued may be poor—may have, in fact, lost 
in the wreck their means of paying any such 
claim, and that it is impossible to value lives 
like market goods. Our answer is ready :— 
Affix a premium to each person saved. Let a 
trifle extra be charged, upon ordinary in- 
surance principles, over and above the fixed 
fares, so far as passengers go—and let a trifle 
be deducted from the wages of seamen, or, if 
it be thought better, imposed as a rate upon 
every British ship, coasters paying the largest 
proportion ; and, from the fund thus ac- 
cumulated, let there be ample _life-boat 
accommodation provided, and ample remune- 
ration bestowed upon any boat’s crew instru- 
mental in saving life.’ This is, no doubt, a 
move in a good direction, though we should 
object to any deduction for the purpose being 
made from the wages of seamen ;—first, because 
they are by no means overpaid for the hard- 
ships and perils of their habitual lives ; and, 
secondly, because such a deduction would 
instantly make the whole thing unpopular 
throughout the crews of the merchant service. 
But that a fund should be raised somehow, 
we have never for an instant doubted ; and 
that the Government should not be allowed to 
slink out of all further care, by saddling the 
entire burthen upon the men most likely to 
need assistance (which would, in fact, be a 
grievous tax, in addition to their evil chances), 
we think almost equally obvious, and we 


believe that the voice of the country will, 
before long, be heard in a demand for the 
adjustment of this important question of 
salvage, so that a man’s life should be con- 
sidered, at least, as valuable as property in his 
portmanteau. 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 


(Suggested by seeing a venerable Oak in Warwickshire, which 
is supposed to occupy the exact Centre of England.) 


A soy stirs through thy branches, Ancient Tree, 
Exulting, waving in thy verdant pride ; 

Free, o'er the mighty heart, whence circles free 
A swift and generous tide ! 


Rear high the honours of thy leafy spoil ! 

O’er the broad Land thy goodly branches wave ! 
Strike deep thy roots within the kindly soil 

That may not bear a slave ! 


The heart of England Thou! but not the heart 
Of distant lands that own her widening sway ; 

For, as from her, Day’s cheering beams depart, 
They flush to meet its ray ! 


Wave green! fit emblem of the constant mind, 
The patient courage, the enduring will, 
That onward, ever, bears her sons to find 
New paths—new homes to fill. 


And ere they fill new graves, to leave a trace, 

A land-mark, on the way where they have been ; 
They toil—the firm, unconquerable race,— 

Sons of the Ocean Queen! 
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(Conducted by 
Look o’er the Land, thou Ancient Warder, still ! 
What of the night, Old Watcher? Thou canst speak 
Of times when first above the dusky hill 
Thou saw’st the morning break ; 


Of times when Truth, impatient of the gloom, 
Rejoicing like the strong man in his might, 
| Arose, the darkling nations to illume, 
And run its race of light. 


Wave proudly! Thou hast marked the gradual ray, 
From old heroic ages dimly caught, 

Expand to Freedom’s pure and perfect day 
Of Action and of ‘Thought. 


And yet the thoughtful eye may trace where lies 
A cloud, that if no larger than the hand, 

In gathering blackness casts through summer skies 
A shadow o’er the land ! 


When shall some soul arise, in fervent truth, 
To banish from our Heaven its dark presage, 
And yearn, in Christian love, o’er untaught Youth, 
And unenlightened Age ? 


When will they learn to know—our Country's 
Chiefs— 
What works the poor man’s woe—the poor man’s 
weal; 
Look on his homely joys, his lowly griefs, 
And feel what Peasants feel ? 


Oh! be it ours to put the evil thing 
That lurks within our Israel’s camp—away ; 
Then every year will brighter blessings bring, 
And every coming day 


Will break in richer glory o'er our sky, 
When Liserty and Peace their palm-crown 
wreathe, 
Where none unpitied live—unsuccoured die,— 
Where all are free, that breathe ! 








CHIPS. 


A ZOOLOGICAL PROBLEM, 


On the third day of October, 1851, and 
towards the hour of evening, one of the Boa 
Constrictors in the Zoological Gardens of the 
Regent’s Park received a present of two live 
rabbits for his supper. It is a painful thing to 
contemplate any process of killing ; but the boa 
constrictor would not eat rabbits if they were 
dead, and then he would die himself of starva- 
tion, so that it comes toa question of serpent’s 
life or rabbit’s life ; for if you keep one, you 
must sacrifice the other ; and no doubt the ser- 
pent thinks, if he thinks at all on the subject, 
that since rabbits must be killed by somebody, 
he, who is to live by them, has as much right to 
kill rabbits as any one else. On the other hand, 
however, it is a blessed provision of nature, or 
circumstance, that these home-bred rabbits 
have no comprehension of their destination, no 
sense of what a serpent is. They skip about 
in the inside of the great glass case, quite at 
their ease ; they often approach close to the 
serpent’s nose, and even touch it with their 
own—on which occasion both serpent and 
rabbit draw back with a little start. When 
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the weather is cold, the rabbits continually 
nestle themselves between the folds of the 
serpent, for the sake of the warmth, remaining 
there until he suddenly bethinks himself of 
devouring them; and they have often been 
found asleep in a coil of the serpent’s tail, 
with the serpent’s head remotely watching 
them. 

On the evening, then, as previously stated, a 
boa constrictor has two lively rabbits given 
him for his supper. As he has not bed any 
food for some weeks, it is supposed that the 
rabbits will be a very acceptable present for 
his Serene Lengthiness. The cool air of 
autumn is tempered by a warming apparatus 
in his saloon, but in case he should wish for a 
still greater degree of heat, a blanket is given 
him to creep under, or in the ‘folds of which 
he may enroll himself at his pleasure. It 
is not a fine household blanket, but a thick, 
rough, railway blanket-wrapper of the largest 
size. All his comforts being thus attended to, 
the keeper: of the Serpent-house bows and 
takes his departure for the night. 

As it is an almost infallible test of temper 
and general condition of mind and _ body, 
how an individual, of whatever age, deports 
himself on being awakened suddenly—some 
children, and grown-up people, always 
awaking “cross,” and others, smiling—we 
cannot but think it would be very interesting 
to anybody fond of a practical study of 
natural history, to go through all the dens, 
cages, and cases of a large collection of 
animals, during the night, by way of noting 
the very different receptions he would meet 
with from different species of creatures thus 
aroused from their slumbers. Such an 
opportunity is continually enjoyed by the 
fortunate individual who holds the office of 
watchman in the Zoological Gardens, who 
goes the rounds of all the “ houses” and other 
receptacles every night with his lantern. 

In the course of the night of the 3rd of Octo- 
ber last past, the watchman asusual entered the 
Serpent-house. Walking round, and holding 
up his lantern to the different cases, he per- 
ceived that the boa constrictor’s “supper” was 
hopping about the case in a very unconcerned 
manner ; but, on turning from the rabbits to 
their proprietor, what was his dismay at 
perceiving that the serpent had seized upon 
one corner of the thick, rough blanket, in 
preference, and was drawing it down his 
distended throat ! 

Away ran the watchman to call up the head 
keeper, The head keeper left his bed directly, 
and, huddling on a few clothes, hurried to 
the Serpent-house. The statement of the 
watchman was but too true; and, by this 
time, the boa constrictor had contrived to 
draw down more than half the blanket. The 
head keeper, knowing it would be in vain 
to endeavour to get the blanket back, after 
“matters had gone so far,” hoped that the 
serpent would disgorge it of his own accord, 
if left to himself quietly, as soon as he found 








that he had made a mistake in the food he 
had chosen. Both head keeper and watchman, 
therefore, went away. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Mitchell, the secre- 
tary of the Zoological Society, who is con- 
stantly studying the habits of animals, that the 
serpent has no palate ; and, that in the night 
he had made a dart and a snap at one of 
the rabbits ; but, missing it in the darkness, 
had caught a mouthful of the blanket, and 
conceiving it to be a very good rabbit (but 
with rather a loose skin, we should suppose), 
had never troubled himself with any further 
considerations. 

In the morning, when the head keeper 
went to the Serpent-house, in a very anxious 
state of mind as to the result, there he saw 
the two rabbits sitting up by the side of the 
serpent’s water-pan, washing their faces, to 
be nice and tidy for the day,—and the last 
two inches of the thick railway blanket just 
going down the serpent’s throat ! 

Since this event, the serpent has never 
shown any signs of having discovered his 
blunder, or any disposition to disgorge his 
bedding. The thing is, of course, quite indi- 
gestible. Had he swallowed two or three 
bullocks’ hides, his work would have been on 
sure grounds of decomposition ; but as to this 
coarse piece of manufacture, what hope can 
his friends have? The serpent, however, lies 
torpid, as usual after a good meal; drinks 
more water than he drinks in general; and 
perseveres, with full reliance on his wonderful 
powers and peculiar organization. The blanket 
can be seen to have moved several feet down 
his body. It is now about the middle (Octo- 
ber 28th). Will he manage it somehow, or will 
he die? That is the problem. 


TRIBUNALS OF COMMERCE. 


OnE does not care to ask a tailor his opinion 
of the price of figs, and a very good judge 
of the law in English Courts, may be a bad 
judge of the equity in English trade. The 
life and spirit of our whole body of European 
commerce lies in the principle of strict 
mutual confidence established among mer- 
chants. Every trade has its technicalities 
and its usages which regulate its movements. 
To evade these, is to be dishonest in one’s 
calling, although it may be a proceeding 
not demonstrably dishonest when enveloped 
in the technicalities of law. Commercial 
questions between merchants, traders, bankers, 
and others, concerning buying and selling, 
dishonoured bills, interpretation of engage- 
ments, frauds in imitating trade-marks, and 
such matters, do not want to be confused with 
mysteries, delays, and quibbles, as the or- 
dinary course of law confuses them ; they do 
not want to be tried before men who have to 
receive from witnesses the most elementary 
principles upon which they can found a judg- 
ment. These questions arise between men, 
the life of whose business is undeviating 
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[Conducted by 


probity, and they ought to be tried simply, | in our pages; the principle we have plainly 


and on their honest merits only, before men 
who are themselves also engaged in commerce, 
and are versed in all the usages of which they 
treat. The extent to which law backs men 
who will study its windings for the purpose of 
commercial fraud, by bill-manufacturing, and 
by a dozen other ways, is so great, that appeals 
to “justice” only tend to weaken the reliance 
upon honour, which is the+mainspring of 
European trade. So merchants, here or there, 
daily suffer loss or wrong from others, and 
submit to it, rather than be also wrong-doers 
to themselves by going to the lawyers for a 
remedy. 

Wherever merchants are, the want is felt, 
or has been felt, of an upright and competent 
Tribunal of Commerce, before which com- 
mercial disputes might be brought, and tried 
without legal equivocation, upon their own 
merits, by men acquainted with the principles 
of trade. By the Conseil des Prud’ hommes, 
the want has been supplied in France ; it has 
been supplied also in Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
Hamburg, and Sardinia. It will very shortly 
be supplied in North America. In England 
it is felt, but it is not supplied. 

With the important aid—in fact, under the 
presidency—of Lord Wharncliffe, with the 
support of Lord Brougham, never failing in 
any cause which promises to lessen the great 
burden of a complex state of law—an effort is 
now being made to obtain the establishment 
of Tribunals of Commerce in this country. 
The judges desired are to be men of high 
rank in the various departments of commer- 
cial life—men who find time to act as directors 
of many companies, and who would cheerfully 
find time, as paid judges, sitting on certain 
days, to give the benefit of their experience 
for the solution of disputes among commercial 
men. The justice of a case is soon arrived at 
in this way. The Tribunals of Commerce in 
France settle more cases in one day than all 
the civil tribunals together get through in a 
month. In our own Stock Exchange, for 
more than fifty years, all questions are 
brought before a tribunal of this nature, 
from whose decisions no appeal has once been 
made. 

On the 8th of May last, a meeting, called 
by the Lord Mayor at the request of more 
than a thousand merchants, first thoroughly 
submitted to the public this question of Com- 
mercial Tribunals, of doing in England what 
has been done already in other commercial 
countries. Lord Wharncliffe, at that meeting, 
said that “he, for his part, would lend every 
assistance in his power to aid the movement, 
for he aerial the improvements in the 
machinery requisite for settling commercial 
differences in a moral rather than a material 
point of view. He looked upon it not merely 
as an arrangement for settling questions 
between individuals, but as giving tone to the 
entire commercial world.” 

The details of the question cannot find place 





stated, and commend heartily to all whom it 
concerns. 


BUILDING AND FREEHOLD LAND 
SOCIETIES, 

WE said, in our article on Combinations,* 
that we assented heartily to the whole prin- 
ciple upon which Freehold Land and Building 
Societies have been established. We reserved, | 
however, a packet of cautions, which we now 
proceed to open. We feel no captious objec- 
tions, or indirect opposition. Our simple 
object is, to help on the movement by making 





it more fully understood. 

The number of Building Societies at present 
registered is said to exceed two thousana and 
fifty; and the total yearly amount paid into 
them by the middle and working-classes is 
perhaps equal to four millions sterling. New 
societies of this kind are continually being 
projected and commenced. Let us now add, 
that of the societies existing, and of those 
proposed, not more than about one in twelve is 
conducted upon principles that will enable it 
fairly to fulfil the promises which it holds out 
to its supporters. We do not mean that they 
are often fraudulent in their intention ; very 
far from that. We mean that such institutions 
require to be based on better calculations than 
their projectors generally can supply. They 
are too frequently established empirically, by 
men erring in innocence ; because they do not 
know the delicacy and the difficulty of the 
question with which they undertake to deal. 
The consequence is not, indeed, ruinous to the 
multitude of industrious men, out of whose 
acquired habits of providence this large 
amount of money grows: they do not lose 
the bread that they have cast upon the waters ; 
but it comes back to them after too many 
days. Their money returns to them with in- 
crease ; but it is an inerease vastly less than 
had been promised, and a good deal less than 
might have been obtained out of a system of 





Mutual Benefit Investment, placed upon a safe 
and cautious footing. 

Freehold Land Societies and Building 
Societies are not identical, but brother schemes, 
One brother is much older than the other; 
and, in the present state of the law, the elder 
is the safer one to open an account with ; 
that is to say, there is no cobweb of legal 
doubt hanging at present over the proceed- 
ings of a Building Society, while the opera- 
tions of a Land Society are mystified a little 
by the texture of the law. 

They came across the border out of Scotland. 
Hard-headed Scotch labourers first struck out 
the idea, perhaps assisted by their parish clerk. 
Their idea was as follows: We think it very 
expensive work to hire house furniture, or 
carts, or ploughs, paying their value perhaps 
several times over in our lives, without 


* “The Good Side of Combination,” page 56 of the present 
volume, 
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ever possessing them. Is it not equally ex- 
travagant to hire our houses? The money we 
pay year after year in rent for the mere right 
of occupation, is enough, in no very long time, 
to buy the houses or the cottages outright, 
and make them ours for ever. ‘The landlord, 
liable to empty houses, and such accidents, 
may not, indeed, get ten per cent. ; but ten per 
cent. is what we pay upon his outlay. Let us 
join together, and contribute from our weekly 
earnings little sums that will enable us to 
build ourselves cottages ; be landlords to our- 
selves, and pay into our own purse the land- 
lord’s profit. So thought the villagers who in 
the year 1815 formed themselves into a club at 
Kirkcudbright, and established the first Benefit 
Building Society, under the auspices of the 
Earl of Selkirk. 

Their reasoning was sound, and their re- 
solve was prudent; nevertheless, of course, 
these villagers are not a type of all house- 
occupiers. There are many men whose pur- 
suits in life, or tastes, may lead them to make 
frequent changes of abode; and for all such 
men it is cheaper to rent houses than 
to buy them. But for any man, whatever 
his class in life, who is able to take occupa- 
tion of a house or cottage, and remain per- 
manently in it, there can be no doubt that it 
would be a much more economical proceed- 
ing to make the abode his own, than to pay 
rent for it. Want of capital alone stood in 
the way, and the humble labourers of Kirk- 
eudbright first suggested the solution of that 
difficulty. Their example spread, in Scotland 
first, and then to Manchester and Liverpool. 
After the year 1830, the increase of these 
societies became so rapid, that they forced 
themselves on the attention of the Legislature. 
No unbiassed man could fail to perceive how 
greatly they promoted careful. prudent habits, 
and how much more likely it was that men, 
who had saved money from their earnings to 
purchase a little property, and have a “stake 
in the country,” were to become orderly and 
honest citizens, even if ever they had been other- 
wise disposed. Accordingly, in 1836, an Act 
was passed for the Regulation of Benefit Build- 
ing Societies, because, says the preamble, “ it is 
expedient to afford them encouragement and 
protection.” Building Societies were, by this 
Act, made legal within certain limits. The 
first section enacts that “it shall be lawful for 
any number of persons in Great Britain and 
Treland to form themselves into and establish 
societies, for the purpose of raising, by the 
monthly or other subscriptions of the several 
members of such societies, shares not exceed- 
ing the value of one hundred and fifty pounds 
for each share ; such subscriptions not to ex- 
ceed in the whole twenty shillings per month 
for each share, or stock, or fund ; for the pur- 
pose of enabling each member thereof to 
receive out of the funds of such society the 
amount or value of his or her share or 
shares therein, to erect or purchase one or 
more dwelling-house or dwelling-houses, or 
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other real or leasehold estate, to be secured 
by way of mortgage to such society, until the 
amount or value of his or her shares shall 
have been fully repaid to such society with 
the interest thereon,” &c. 

Pausing now to reflect a little upon this 
clause of the Act, we have to observe, that its 
terms fail to include visibly, and can only be 
strained to imply, the form which had been 
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assumed by a large number of Building 
Societies, even so long ago as the year 1836. 
Between 1815 and 1836, as we have said, the 
idea spread; and it spread not only by a 
multiplication of the number of societies, but 
by an extension of their principle. The first 
idea was to build cottages; then there was 
added the notion of buying them ready built, 
and lending money, for the purchase on mort- 
gage of the property, to members who desired 
to buy at once. Such members paid, in weekly | 
sums, five per cent. interest upon the loan, 
with something towards repayment of the 
principal ; so that their whole debt came to be 
wiped off gradually, within a fixed number of 
years, at the end of which the borrower be- 
came free master of his little property. This 
was as much as the Act recognised ; but the 
extension of the principle had not stopped 
here. By constant investment of the capital 
subscribed, it yielded to the subscribing mem- 
bers compound interest ; and many working 
men or tradesmen to whom it was not conve- 
nient to buy a cottage or a house, desired to 
have the advantage of a Building Society as a 
mere place of investment—a place for the in- || 
crease of scanty savings, or petty sums of idle || 
cash. Others, who did not wish to buy a dwell- 
ing, saw means of using capital to their advan- 
tage, in trade or otherwise, which they would 
like to borrow of those who would take repay- 
ment in the shape of small monthly instal- 
ments. To the wants of such men—the wants 
of their own members—Building Societies 
had begun gradually to respond, and they had 
become, in fact, Mutual Benefit Investment 
Societies, already in 1836, as they now all are; 
facility for the purchase or erection of buildings 
being only one of the advantages placed at the 
option of their subscribers, and included in 
a much more comprehensive scheme. The 
framers of the Act being, perhaps, insuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the real nature of the 
institution for which they proposed to legislate, 
worded their clauses with a view to the wants 
of Building Societies, in the strict sense of the 
word. Room was made, therefore, for doubts 
concerning the legality of a society worked 
upon more comprehensive principles, until 
several decisions of the judges showed that it 
was their determination to assist the spirit of 
the enactment, by interpreting its clauses 
very liberally. In the same way, from the 
wording of the first clause, there arose a doubt 
whether it would be legal for the same man 
to hold more than one share in a society ; and 
one of the judges expressed a strong extra- 
judicial opinion that he could not. After- 
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wards, however, decisions were given, founded 
upon a more liberal interpretation. The 
Building Societies Act, for several reasons, 
will have to be revised within a few years, 
and then it will be highly desirable that the 
full principle should be acknowledged, that 
the name “ Building Society,” which no longer 
expresses the true thing, shall be put aside, 
and Mutual Benefit Investment Society, the 
proper name, be fairly substituted. 

The act further provides, that the rules 
proposed for each society are to be transmitted 
to the barrister appointed to certify the rules 
of Savings Banks, together with a fee of one 
guinea, and by him to be certified. Until 
they have been thus certified and duly en- 
rolled, Building Societies do not receive pro- 
tection from their Act; and all their public 
doings render them subject to the laws affect- 
ing Joint Stock Companies. These laws forbid 
any society of men “to make public, whether 
by way of prospectus, handbill, or advertise- 
ment, any intention or proposal to form any 
company for any purpose,” unless the pro- 
moters shall first register certain particulars 
at the Joint Stock Company’s Registration 
Office. That is an expensive operation ; its 
omission is also expensive ; for it costs a fine of 
five-and-twenty pounds. The consequence of 
this oversight is, that a check is put upon 
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Let us now come closer to our point, take 
the example of a Building Society, and investi- 
gate its mode of operation. We will look at 
it first from its original point of view, as a 
society to promote the purchasing of dwelling- 
houses. These associations are now largely 
supported by professional men and tradesmen, 
as well as by the working class. In their 
government, however, each man counts asa 
man, whatever may be his money. A mem- 
ber who holds ten shares has the same vote 
as amember who holds one share only. That 
is a wise arrangement. In pointing out the 
working of a society, then, we may draw 
illustrations indifferently from members of 
any class. We will suppose, if you please, a 
tradesman who desires to buy the house he 
lives in, and proposes to do so by the instru- 
mentality of a Building Society to which he 
has not hitherto subscribed. He looks out 
first for a permanent society, which has a safe 
scale, and then makes a proposition. Upon 
the mortgage of the house, when purchased, it 
is not to be supposed that the club will advance 
its full purchase-money. It is able, however, 
because the repayment begins at once to 
advance three-fourths of the value ; where, in 
the ordinary way of mortgaging, only a half 
could be obtained. Let us suppose, there- 
fore, that the house which our tradesman 











those discussions which are necessary before a| desires to purchase is worth four hundred 
number of men agree to co-operate in a fixed | pounds, and that he has in hand a capital of 
way for any purpose. All discussions of that | one hundred. In that case, he purchases im- 
nature must be strictly private, and no an-| mediately, provided that the attorney to the 
nouncement can be made until the rules are | society reports the seller’s title to the proposed 
ascertained and have been certified. A hinder-| property to be good, and the surveyor reports 
ment of this kind was not, of course, designed | the property itself to be worth the price that 
by the Legislature ; it is one of those pieces of| will be given. The three hundred pounds are 
clumsy working which sometimes arise out of | then advanced, and added to the tradesman’s 
the friction of two ill-made laws against each | hundred ; the house is bought, and legally made 


other. 

But the most important oversight which 
has to be corrected in the Buiiding Societies 
Act, is the omission of all means of control 
over the money scales adopted by each club. 
The law itself ought not to fix a scale, because 
that would impose restraint on any tendency 
to improved methods of adjustment. But it 
is absolutely impossible that the ordinary 
promoters of a Building Society should pos- 
sess that knowledge of the higher branches of 
arithmetical reasoning which is necessary to 
the formation of sound principles in that most 
vital part of the society, upon which all its 
property has to depend—its money tables. 
Such tables should in no case be used until 
they have received the approbation of an 
actuary skilled in matters of this kind. No 
Insurance Company among men of the highest 
class would trust its directors, however clever 
they might be, with the responsibility of 
making out its scales of payment; and we 


| over to him, afterwards being mortgaged to the 
|club. The attorney’s costs are limited to a 
contract price ; and the deeds enjoy the privi- 
lege of exemption from stamp duty. 

The tradesman having bought his house, 
becomes a member of the club for the purpose 
of repayment by monthly instalments of the 
capital advanced, with interest (constantly 
diminishing, as capital is constantly repaid) 
at a fair per-centage. According to his own 
knowledge of his means, he makes his own 
election of the rate at which he will repay, 
whether in five, eight, ten or fourteen years. 
He is fined for unpunctuality with his small 
monthly payments, and if he altogether fail 
to pay, the society, of course, must be 
indemnified by seizing the security. The 
terms are, however, the easiest that can be 
accepted by a man in business without 
capital, and avery small extra payment to 
the Law Property Assurance and Trust So- 
ciety will secure, for the borrower, an under- 








trust that, although the law permits them to|taking that all payments which become 
be rash, the members of no Building Society |due after his death, until the property shall 
will accept from their directors a money-plan, | be redeemed, if it be not redeemed during his 
until it has been pronounced safe by some | lifetime, shall be made by them ; so that his 
more competent authority. family may be insured against the burden of 
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all future charges. If our tradesman has no 
capital, at first, it will be necessary that he 
should subscribe his monthly payment, as 
invester in a Building Society, until his share 
has acquired the value necessary to make up 
the difference between the value of his house, 
and the amount that he can borrow for it 
upon mortgage. The house which he would 
buy for four hundred pounds, he would pro- 
bably be occupying at a rent of thirty-two 
pounds yearly. By the payment, in instal- 
ments, of forty-four pounds a year to a Build- 
ing Society, the house would in fourteen years 
become his own freehold, without further 
payment of any kind. He would in that case 
have paid his rent as usual for the fixed term 
of years, and one hundred and seventy pounds 
more ; so that he would, in fact, by a process 
spread over those fourteen years, have become 
possessor of his own house at less, to him, than 
half its value. In the case of cottages, of 
which, on account of greater risk, the rent 
bears a much higher proportion to the actual 
value, the advantage resulting to the working 
man or labourer is even greater than that 
enjoyed by a professional man or tradesman. 
The same principle that we have applied to 
the purchase of a house, already built, would, 
of course, apply equally to the erection of a 
freehold, 

Purchase of house property, however, not 
being the only use to which men put their 
money, Building Societies, as we have said, 
are made available for the supply of other 
wants. Perhaps an opportunity is seen in 
trade, or otherwise, of obtaining out of capital 
more than the per-centage paid for borrowing. 
Then, if the borrower can give the requisite 
security, upon real property, he can obtain an 
advance from the Building Society, which 
will not press in a great lump upon his 
future, but be repaid insensibly by small 
instalments. Again if a man’s—he can pay 
the small instalments due upon a share in 
a society of this kind. Since every penny, 
from the moment it is paid, will begin to 
increase at five per cent. compound interest, 
a sum of money can in this way be laid up 
for the future. Nor, in such investment, is 
there risk of any forfeiture at all. If ever a 
day comes, when the servant out of place, or 
the mechanic out of work, is unable to con- 
tinue payment, she or he may, at any moment, 
stop and receive all that has been paid up to 
the time of stoppage, with the compound 
interest to that date, upon giving a short 
notice. The money can be used when 
earnings cease ; and then, directly earnings 
recommence, subscriptions may again be paid 
into the Building—or, as it should be allowed 
to call itself, the Mutual Investment Club. 
Men who desire to lay by sums for the ap- 
prenticing of children, the portioning of 
daughters, or for meeting any future debt, can 
do so with the greatest ease by making such 
periodical deposits in a Building Club, as shall, 
at the expiration of the desired time, attain, 
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with compound interest, to the desired amount. 
To the provident of all classes, in fact, whose 
circumstances oblige them to deal with money 
on asmall scale, these societies, when well con- 
ducted, arearesource of the most valuable kind. 

When well conducted! But we now desire 
to draw the attention of those who have, or 
propose to have, a money interest in these 
establishments, to a few words of necessary 
explanation. Advertisements extracted from 
a Sunday newspaper by Mr. Scratchley, into 
his book on Building Societies, herald the 


“ Immense success of Mr. So-and-So's Building 
and Investment Societies. £70 for every £30 sub- 
scribed in a Fixed Term of Ten Years.—Noricx, 
The Members of the BuILpiIne@ AnD INvEst- 
MENT Society may now (the second year having 
terminated) receive the whole amount of their sub. 
scriptions with 18} per cent. per annum interest 
thereon. By,order of the Board.” 

Another is headed :— 

“Important to Persons desirous of Purchasing 
House Property—£1000 will be offered for sale at 
the second Meeting of the BuILDING AND 
INVESTMENT SocrEety, on THurspay Evening, the 
9th of May, 1850, at half-past 7 o’clock. Interest 
payable by the Borrowers from 1 to 5 per cent. 
The whole amount of the purchase-money and law 
charges advanced by the society. No arrears to pay. 
Fixed to close in Ten years certain, Subscription 
5s. per share per month.” 


Absurd as this proposal will appear to 
many of our readers, it is one made in sin- 
cere good faith, and there are hundreds more 
or less like it constantly advertised. Under it 
lies some of the most dangerous fallaciesattend- 
ant upon Building Clubs. In the first place, 
this advertisement proposes that members, 
who contribute to the Society five shillings 
a month, or three pounds a year, for ten years, 
shall receive seventy pounds for their thirty 
at the expiration of that period, being interest 
at about eighteen per cent. This society is of 
the kind called “terminating ;” it is the old 
form of Building Society now falling, most 
properly, into disuse. Its defects are great. 
The above club, for example, is to terminate 
in 1860, for all members. Members who 
enter at the beginning, pay five shillings a 
month, but after two or three years, any new 
members who would enter, must pay, of 
course, more than five shillings monthly, or 
else buy a share by payment upon entrance 
of the following in one sum; namely, the 
money that they would have paid in in- 
stalments from the opening of the club 
to the date of their admission, together with 
the eighteen and a quarter per cent. in- 
terest. Few can afford this; few, therefore, 
enter. In the same way, every year that 
passes, makes the time shorter with remains 
for those who would borrow to repay in. 
Repayments, after the first year or two, must 
be by large sums ; they also then eease to be 
convenient. The money of the club, there- 
fore, is not borrowed. It lies at the bank, 
or elsewhere, getting three-and-a-half per 
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cent. interest, possibly, towards the eighteen 
promised to investers. When money is not 
borrowed, it is usually the practice to compel, 
by ballot, a sufficient number of investers to 
draw out the stagnating cash, by receiving 
back the value of their shares. In this way, 
the cash in terminating societies perpetually 
stagnates, and from that cause alone, if there 
were no other sources of mis hap, it becomes 
impossible, in ten years, to produce the return 
that had been promised. In the case men- 
tioned above, investers would have to go on 
paying their five shillings a month for full 
twice ten years, before 
could be paid to them. In many instances, 

two, three, or four years, have to be appended 
to the limit, during which, borrowers and 
investers have to go on paying, beyond the) 
term of their contract, before the mutual 
service can be made complete. Great dis- 
appointment is the result, and the invested 
money comes back, after “all, with two per) 
cent. rather than ‘eighteen for its interest. 
The defects of terminating societies have, 
however, been found out, and few of them are 

now established. 


Let us now look back to our advertisement. | 


The society is of the terminating kind, and we | 
have seen some of the errors therein implied ; 

in the next place, observe the golden promise | 
it holds out, both to investers and to borrowers, | 
Those who invest are to get eighteen per cent. 


for their money, but those who borrow it are} 
And | 
yet, the only source of increase for the money | 


to pay only from one per cent. to five. 


of investers, is the interest paid on it by the 
borrowers! The operation described as the 
sale of a thousand pounds, takes place in this 
way. Money is in the hands of a society—and 
woe to a Building Society when it has money 
in its hands !—in order, therefore, that the 


cash may not remain and stagnate, it is lent | 


out by a sort of auction. For example, the 
loan of thirty pounds is to be sold ; thirty- 
three pounds is bid for it. 
bidder for receipt of thirty pounds now on a 
fit security, will repay thirty-three pounds in 
instalments spread over ten years. In other 
words, he will pay one per cent. interest. 


Another then bids thirty-four pounds ten| 


shillings ; that is to say, one-and-a-half per 
cent. interest. Forty pounds ten shillings, 
pene it is knocked down at—three-and-a- 

alf per cent.—or forty-five pounds, which 
would be five per cent.: and yet the people 
who pay in this money to be invested for 
their benefit, are told that they shall get 
eighteen per ‘cent. for it. The thing is ridi- 
culous, because impossible. The profit of the 
investers can only be made out of the bor- 
rowers ; and, if every shilling invested be not 
borrowed, that is so much loss to be deducted 
from the calculations of the compound interest. 
For this reason, a society can only flourish in 
a district where cottages are being built; or 
where, in other ways, there are investments 
open which attract small amounts of capital, 


‘the seventy pounds | 


That is to say, the | 


r and induce ¥ pe eople to borrow at six or seven 
|per cent. with the certainty of making ten, 
The most delicate operation in the conduct of 
a Building Society is to keep up a correct 
balance between the members who invest, and 
the members who borrow. Every pound paid 
in, and not lent out immediately, disturbs any 
calculation of gain which roughly estimates at 
compound interest the whole receipts of the 
society ; since, therefore, it is impossible that 
small amounts for short periods should not 
lie frequently idle, it is necessary to make an 
jabatement of perhaps one per cent. on this 
account in all estimates of profit. This is not 
|often done. Then, again, the society requires 
| paid officers. The attorney and surveyor, 
| upon whom the directors depend for their 
freedom from loss in lending, ought to be 
fairly well paid ; there is a secretary, there is 
oom, and there are coals and candles. It 

is a strange fact, but a true one, that in many 
Building Societies, deduction is not made on 
ithis account ; or it is said roughly that fines, 
| entrance fees, and a few small charges to 
| borrowers contingent on a loan, cover these 
items ; but they donot. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that if the lenders, or investing members, 
receive through the medium of their society, 
five per cent. compound interest, the borrowers 
|have to pay seven, or seven-and-a- half—say 
| compound interest. Do not forget that a 





| man who borrows one hundred pounds at five 
= cent. pays five pounds every year, and at 


ast has to raise the whole money again for 
repayment. A man who borrows one hun- 
dred at seven per cent. on the instalment prin- 
| ciple, pays, in the first month, at the rate of 
seven pounds; but in the second month, the 
whole sum due being lessened, there is less to 
pay interest upon. After awhile he is paying 
seven per cent. on fifty pounds,—three pounds 
ten shillings only. Therefore, although he 
pays, and must pay, a high interest on the 
Mutual Benefit plan; yet, because the bor- 
rower begins repayment immediately, and the 
jamount that he pays hire for dwindles con- 
stantly, the result is in his favour. This fact, 
together with the saving effected in the way 
of law charges, and the great convenience of 
the method of repayment, makes the bor- 
rower’s position advantageous. Every instal- 
ment as repaid by him is immediately lent 
out again elsewhere. No cash remains idle, 
and the investers, by this method of uniting 
small resources and supplying mutual wants, 
may be exceedingly well pleased with the 
fact that they get compound interest for their 
money at five per cent. If they claim more, 
either they do not get it, or they get it from 
their borrowers ; but if they ask too large a 
price for the eames of their money, 
there will be few candidates applying for it ; 

most of it will lie idle, and the society will 
disappoint the hopes of all. Investers must 
so manage, that it shall be worth their neigh- 
bours’ while to borrow, and borrowers must 
so pay, that their friends shall find it worth 
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while to invest. For this reason, a well-con- 
stituted Building Society will not be able to 
do more than promise the investing members 
a good, but reasonable interest ; and will be 
quite unable to profess that borrowers shall 
| obtain money for less than will enable the in- | 
vesters, after payment of the society’s work- 
ing expenses, and a margin left for provision | 
against losses, to derive out of them the 
| necessary profit. A reserve fund must be re-| 
| tained, for security against losses, and when-| 
| ever this reserve accumulates unnecessar ily, it 
| is divided usually among the investing mem- 
| 
| 


bers, in the shape of a bonus ; thoroughly to| 
carry out the mutual principle, it would be 
better that this surplus should, be divided 
among members of both classes. 

Building Societies are now ordinarily of the 
kind called permanent. This is the form to 
which they must all come at last, the only | 
form in which they are trustworthy. The| 
permanent society baitg established for in- 
definite duration, does business as it can, and 
| business grows with age and increase of con- 
| nexion. In a permanent society, whoever 
|, pleases may assume a share, and without 
| liability for back payments, may arrange to 
pay instalments during any term of years for | 
the receipt of their value, at the end of that | 
term, when the compound interest is added. 
If the instalments at any time cannot be paid, 
any member can withdraw the value of his 
share. On the other hand, borrowers can go 
when they please, and obtain money on the 
requisite security, agreeing to repay by instal- 
ments, spread over a length of time selected | 
by themselves. Business of each class is 
| always coming, and a just and safe scale 
| having been established, 
amount of business done be small or great, the 
society keeps all its promises, and is com- 
| ‘rid safe, as long as the directors hold the 

alance evenly between the borrowers and 
lenders, and as long as the attorney and sur- 
|| veyor do their duty, in seeing that loans are 

made on good security. If the attorney be 
| guilty of neglect, he is liable for damages ; and 
for the few. stray losses that occur, a well- 
regulated society has provided so far with its 
| reserve fund, that they do not affect the per- 

centage payable to members, 
Let us here not omit to draw a broad black 
line between the Building Societies, of which 
we have been speaking, and the Loan So- 
) cieties abounding in large towns. There is 
nothing mutual in a Loan Society; it is a 
purely one-sided affair, established not to 
aid the provident, but to make money by 
| the desperate. 
| We have left but little space for the last 
| portion of our subject—Land Societies, That 
| does not matter very much, because a few 
| words will dismiss them. In principle, they 
1 
| 





resemble Building Clubs, and in all thens 


points of resemblance they are good. They 
are not of old standing, though they are 


increasing fast. 
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whether the whole, 
| Society may then begin to be felt very incon- 


well known, in 1847, for the purpose of 
creating county voters. Money is invested in 
them precisely as in Building Clubs, and the 
profit consists not (so far as the land question 
goes) in lending it out elsewhere, but in using 
it for the purchase of land in large quantities, 
and dividing it then into parcels, selling it to 
members at the wholesale (or almost half) 
price. With this plan, the general principles 
of Building Investment Clubs have been very 
| usefully combined, In the first scheme, the 
| parcels re-sold were to be of such extent as to 
|be worth at least a rent of forty are 
a year ; a freehold of that value giving title 

a vote. A court of law has “emphatic: aly 
decided that this motive is legal. We do not 
touch on the political side of the matter, but 
as a matter of prudential investment, thou- 
sands of men would find a “forty shilling free- 
hold” dear, even at half-price. The political 
motive creates a fictitious position also for the 
scheme. For example, Land Societies can by 
no strain of law be made to come under the 
Building Act. They are Building Societies in 
a great part of their constitution, and in right 
of that part they can enroll themselves. But 
they cannot purchase land, and for this part 
of their operation are obliged to depend upon 
some party who, professing independence, 
| purchases land for the society in his own 
name, and legally upon his own responsibility. 

For a political motive it is easy to find men 
who will take this risk upon themselves ; but 
when the people shall have begun to convert 
Land Societies, as they are already doing, into 
sources of investment irrespective of all politics, 
they will begin more and more to have only 
themselves to trust in ; and the want of legal 
cover for all the operations of a Freehold Land 


veniently. There can be no doubt that such 
societies are good, that they will spread, 


and that the law will one day pull its 
blanket over them; at present, however, 
they lie just so much exposed as to make 
it certain, that where nothing is desired 
beyond the prudent investment of small 
earnings, they are much inferior to the Per- 
manent Building Societies, which we have 
already described. 

For the descriptions we have been able to 
rive, we are indebted to the perusal of two 
books published in the present year, which we 
urge upon the study of all those to whom is 
entrusted the responsibility of taking active 
part in the formation or management of 
Building and Land Societies. The law, as it 
affects the « question, will be found fully detailed 
in Mr. Stone’s volume on Benefit Building 
Societies. For the finance and all the minute 
details which go to the full practical under- 


> 


standing and management of these under- 





They were established, it islo 


takings ; for a distinct marking of the rocks 
and shoals that lie in the projector's way, and 
for the tracing of his proper track, we refer to 
- second edition, now published, of a work 

“Tndustrial Investment and Emigration,” 
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by Mr. Scratchley, Actuary to the Western | not yet been able to understand,—that I was a 
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trumpery wipersnaber. The solitary answer to 
Damon was from a young lady, who proved to 


THE FIRST TIME, AND THE LAST |e only eleven years old; I did not then know 


WAY, OF ASKING. 


Tue readers of this publication may not be 
aware of the existence among them of an 
Association that very industriously circulates 
its prospectus. Its existence is a fact. I, 
the writer of this, don’t choose to identify 
myself with myself; but the existence of the 
Association which I shall presently mention, 
is A FACT. 

Put a case. My nameis Damon. Now I, 
Damon, want to take you—put a case you 
are a spinster—to have and to hold. I’m 
a man of nineteen, lightly built, consider- 
ing my years. Never mind that, at pre- 
sent. I shall hand you my description pre- 
sently. If you are in the habit of carrying 
halfpence about in your pocket, and will pull 
them out and look among them, I dare say 
you will find stamped upon one of them the 
name of the weekly paper I take in. There 
I saw that all the letters in the alphabet, and 
all the names of females in the dictionary, 
were corresponding with the editor, and ask- 
ing him to get them husbands, so [ went in 
with all the other letters in the alphabet, and 
names of males, to join in begging of the 
editor to find us wives. I saw there were 
correspondences in every stage of love-sick- 
ness, and notes of gratitude to the editor from 
married couples, for having brought them 
together ; those notes being doubtless accom- 
panied with pieces of wedding-cake, which 
were inserted only in the editor’s cesopha- 
geal column. (I beg to say that I spelt that 
long word out of the dictionary, so I am sure 
it’s right.) Well, I went in one Sunday, 
“Damon, a gentleman of nineteen, having a 
small salary, with great hope that it will 
increase, being five feet four, and light com- 
plexioned, seeks a sympathising woman with 
black hair and a shop not previously mar- 
ried.” That was what I put into the paper, 
and the same day that it appeared I looked 
among the applications from the lady cor- 
respondents. Unfortunately most of them 
wanted their husbands to be six feet long, 
and stained mahogany, I being neither. But 
there was one who said she preferred intellect 
to bodily appearance, and having capital of 
her own, sought nothing but worth in her 
life’s partner. She signed herself “Lily.” I re- 
plied to her, and, through the editor, obtained 
her address, with leave to call and intro- 
duce myself—at No. —, Berkeley Square. She 
proved to be the cook, and avery large person. 
She had saved wages. Our interview was short, 
not unmingled with a proud disdain on her 
part, which I attributed tothe caprice of wealth, 
and, perhaps, in her own opinion, beauty. I 
left not without hope, but in a few days a 
note was transmitted to me, by which I found 
that I was declined. for a reason which I have 





what difficulties were before me; I therefore 
respectfully declined her overtures. 

I need not trouble you with the history 
of my defeats during a struggle of some 
months, carried on through the medium of 
the public press. I underwent the degrada- 
tion of being dismissed by two ladies to whom 
I went for inspection, as a “tallowy boy.” 
At length I yielded to despair, and gave up 
taking in my paper. Cut off trom tempta- 
tion, ignorant of the matrimonial markets, I 
galloped my horse about London in a frantic 
manner—lI assist Mr. * * * , the eminent 
butcher—and endeavoured to forget my grief. 
I saw the hearts of sheep and bullocks daily 
bought with money, while mine, a man’s 
heart, was refused even when offered as a gift! 

Despair overcame me. I lost flesh. Wander- 
ing with thoughts pre-occupied, joints fre- 
quently were stolen from my tray. I should 
have lost my situation, if an event had not 
occurred which suddenly threw energy and 
life again into my operations. 

My dear friend, William Smith,—a name 


|so honourable why should I care to conceal ?— 


had retired with me, for a friendly game at 
chuck-farthing, to the mews behind our shop. 
Our evening had passed off very agreeably, 


| when my friend—who is out-door assistant to 


a skilful surgeon—opened his basket, and 
there, among the bottles of medicine which he 
had kindly consented. to postpone delivering 


juntil the ensuing morning, lay two papers, 


which he drew forth with a roguish look: a 
look in which my friend excels. “ Damon,” 
he says, “I intend to commit matermony.” 
“That ’s rather a bold thing for a man to do 
at thirteen, Bill,” I answered ; “is that your 
license, and who’s the happy one?” “No,” 
says he, “it’s a paper what I found in the 
kitchen, and it tells one how to get a wife, 
and have the pick of a whole file on ’em where 
there ’s a first-rate stock to be disposed of.” 
That news fell upon me as a spark falls upon 
tinder, and now, thought I, we shall not have 
to wait long for the match. 

We took our seat, therefore, upon the 
nearest substance able to afford us that accom- 
modation, and were proceeding to inspect the 
papers, when we were accosted by a mutual 
friend, Mr. Thomas Brown. Mr. Brown is 
a scholar upon a charity foundation, a most 
estimable man and full of wit, although, at 
the same time, a compelled eccentricity about 
his leggings renders him to a disagreeable 
extent the cause of wit in others. We ad- 


| mitted our friend Brown to our councils, and 


proceeded to inspect the paper. 

I beg to assure you, sir, that the fond hopes 
which dawned upon me out of the prospectus 
which I am now about to lay before you, were 
not based upon a phantom. I was not the 
victim of a hoax, and I enclose you, herewith, 
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copies of the documents issued from a house 
in London, which, at the moment of which I 
am now speaking, gave a fugitive sense of 
delight to me, and Mr. Brown, and Mr. Smith. 
Smith read as follows :— 


“* MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCE ASSOCIATION,’ ” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Brown, “there’s no- 
thing like the principle of combination. People 
who want to get married, ought to co-operate 
with one another. Go on, Smith ; very good.” 

“¢ MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCE ASSOCIATION.’ ” 

“Bravo!” said I, “ Matrimony unites folks, 
Alliance unites folks, and Association unites 
folks ; so that’s what I consider an emphatic 
title.” 

“ Hold your tongue,” said Mr. Smith, “and 
let me go on reading, will you ?” 

“« Established as a Medium for the in- 
troduction of Parties unknown to each 
other, who are desirous of entering into 
Matrimony,’ ” 

“That’s your sort,” said Brown, in his 
sarcastic manner. “I see at once that the 
writer of that is thoroughly well up in his 
materials. Parties unknown to each other, 
always are the sort who are desirous of being 
united in the bonds of Matrimony. If they 
knew little more, they’d think a little 
longer. Go on, Smith.” 

ms conducted on the system so success- 
fully adopted in New York and Paris. 

“The most INVIOLABLE SECRESY Jeing 
SECURED fo both sexes. 

““The Application of the System is not con- | 
fined to one Class of Individuals, but presents | 
equal advantages to the TRADESMAN as well | 
as to the PEER. 

“¢ All Forms of Application, being duly and 
properly filled up with particulars, to be 
enclosed in a Double Cover, addressed to the 
Secretary, numbered 1 and 2—No. 1 being 
the Form filled up with Initials and Address, 
(real or nominal) with other particulars, 
for the Secretary: No. 2, to contain real 
Name and Address (under sealed cover), 
which will only be. opened when the proper 
opportunity arrives, and matters appear pro- 
pitious. But if from any circumstance it may 
not be required, it will be returned (unopened) 
as per Aaioee real or nominal, as contained 
in Form No. 1.—thus securing secresy and 
honourable conduct. 

“For Examp.e :—Any lady or gentleman 
may receive the Form of a likely candidate, 
for perusal, and who approve the same, but 
decline a personal interview, can forward 
their Portrait to the Secretary—’” 


2 
oo 





I was glad at hearing that, for it was then 
not a week since I had procured myself to be 
cut out in a black profile by an artist who 


occupies a tent in the Blackfriars Road. I 
rejoiced now, therefore, over that well-invested 
penny. Smith continued reading— 

“ (prepaid), who will show it only to in- 
terested parties; after which the same will) 
be returned at any time when required. 


THE FIRST TIME, AND THE LAST WAY, OF ASKING. 


iment after Boxing-day. 
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“¢ As soon as all preliminaries (through the 
secretary) are adjusted, interviews can be 
arranged between candidates, 

“<«This Association being conducted on the 
most honourable principles, no party can be 
treated with, unless respectable.’ ” 

“Quite right,” said Mr. Brown. “All I 
can say is, they wouldn’t get me to join in, if 
it warn’t respectable.” 

We all agreed that this was one of the best 
features of the scheme, and my friend went 
on reading. 

“¢Private personalinterviews with the secre- 
tary—in town, daily, charge five shillings; or 
in the country, on a moderate scale of charges. 
Parties desiring further information, prior to 
registration, must enclose stamps for answers, 
or no reply can be made. 

“* Registration Fee, 5s. 
which must accompany the letter of each ap- 
plicant, payable to the secretary, at Post Office, 
Strand, London. 
“¢ Office hours, from Ten till Four o’clock.’” 


Then comes the name of the secretary, who 
signs himself “ Esquire,” and the address of 
the establishment. 

I told my friends that I wouldn’t mind 
going half-a-sovereign for a rich, handsome, 
young wife, of noble family. Our friend 
Brown said that he regretted that he would 
be unable to go more than fourpence. Our 
medical friend would prefer making his invest- 
I therefore took 
immediate possession of Form No.1, and the 
same evening filled it up as follows. The 
answers, of course, being mine, all the rest 
is literally the printed form. 


“ APPLICATION Form. 

“ Candidate's Name, or Initials. Damon. 

“ Residence—Real or Nominal. Nominal— 
the Ocean Wave. 

“ Business or Occupation. Assistant Butcher. 

“A Native of what Country. A true Briton. 

“ Age. Nineteen. 

“ Complexion. Blonde. 

“ Height. Five feet four inches. 

“ Slender or Robust. Never mind. 

“Are you of Healthy Constitution. I should 
hope so. 

“ What are your Habits, Beaming. 

“ Are you fond Society (sic in orig.). Just let 
her try me. 

“ Tf any accomplishments, say so. Imitations 
of animals, chuck-farthing, horsemanship, and 
the Jew’s-harp. 

“ Tf a Widow, how many Children, and re- 
spective ages. Not a widow. 

“ Tf a Widower, ditto ditto. Nor a widower. 

“ What are your —_—- Marrying well. 

“ Supposed Income—by Business, Property, 
or Annuity. Income by trade, ten pound a 
year—by chuck-farthing, say three pound ; 
total, say thirteen pound. 

“ Would you give References in the event of 
a successful Interview. Yes. Mr. Smith, the 
surgeon, and an eminent scholar, Mr. Brown. 
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(Conducted by 


“ The Description of Person you want, or| my friend! the words of the poet are exem- 


would appreciate for a , and the Prospects, 
Fortune, or Capital required, if such is desirable. 


A beauty of noble birth, with good prospects, | 


large fortune, and a capital house in town. 
“T aver the above statement to be the truth, 
“(Signature or Initials). Damon.” 


That, Mr. Conductor of Household Words, | 


was the Form I sent in, properly filled up ; and 
I was told that there were a number of lovely 
candidates upon the books, of various positions 
in society. I suppose my form is circulated 
among them; but, if so, why haven’t I had 
an answer? If you will be kind enough to 
publish my Application Form in your widely- 
circulated journal, you will confer an ines- 
timable favour on your most obedient servant. 


AN ARABIAN NIGHT-MARE. 


It came to pass, some years ago, that I went | 
to the fair of Nishin, Novogorod, which is in| 


the land of the Muscovites, who are unbe- 
lievers, and worship the pictures of created 
things. And, lo! I took to the fair fur caps 
and cloaks from Thibet, and woollen garments 
from Cashmere, and also the dates of Bokhara. 
And our Lord the Prophet, whose tomb I have 
visited (and whose name is blessed), gave me 
a ready sale for my merchandise, so that I had 
soon a girdle full of roubles, which are coins 
of the Muscovites. And, behold! I made 
acquaintance with one of the unbelievers, 


whose name was Demski, and who had brought | 


to the fair garments of white fur and garments 
of seal-skin. And, of a truth, before the fair 
was over, I was greatly troubled in my body 
by reason of the noise and the crowd, and the 
anxieties of buying and selling; and also by 
reason of the unwholesome food, wherewith 
the Muscovites (may God enlighten them!) are 
wont to fill themselves. And I was afflicted 
with a great trembling of the limbs, so that 
walking fatigued me—although I am one who 
had journeyed to Mecca (the riches of which 
place may God increase). And whereas, when 
I was in Khiva, my girdle caused a shortness 
of the breath, and a constriction of the ribs: 
it would now have fallen over my waist, if the 
good roubles, whereof our Lord the Prophet 
had permitted me to despoil the Muscovites, 
had not kept it in its place. And when Demski 
saw that I walked with difficulty, and was 
even as a peeled wand for thinness, he said, 
“Verily, oh Hamet! the way to Khiva is 
long, and the motion of camels, I have heard, 
is an affliction to the limbs: it were better for 
thee to go with me and my merchandise unto 
Berezow, which is a town on the river Obb, 
in the province of Tobolsk ; for though the 
winter is long and cold; yet, when we roll thee 
up in furs, and give thee the warmest corner 
ot the stove, and cause the pores of thy skin 
to be opened by means of the sweating-house, 
thou wilt not think of the snow or of the 
long night.” 


youth up, I 





And I said, “Of a truth, oh! 


plified in thee, saying, 


‘In a brother I have found no love, but a stranger 
hath shown me affection. 


| And a stranger has been to me more than the son of 


my mother.’ ™ 


But he answered, “These are foolish words! 
When I come to Khiva, thou wilt prepare 
the kabobs and the pilaff for me. And now, 


|oh Hamet, make ready thy goods ; for on the 


second day we shall harness the horse to the 


” 
| sledge. 


And on the second day Demski loaded his 
sledge with merchandise, even with dried 
meat and fish, and with brandy, and with 
stewed pears (may Allah confound them and 
exterminate them !), for of such things do the 
Muscovites eat. And he spread fur cloaks 
upon the merchandise, and we sat thereon, 
and he struck the horse with a whip having 
three lashes, and we went like the horses of 
the Kurds, and like the camels of the Bedawee, 

And, lo, the journey was long; but the 
novelty thereof, sustained me, for from my 
have loved to see strange 
places, and to hear of the people who dwell 
therein. And when we came to Berezow, we 
found there Petrovna, the wife of Demski, and 


| Alexandrovitch, their little son, and I gave 
|to her a handkerchief of bright colours, and 
|to him a tarboosh of red cloth; so that they 


were glad to see me, and I abode with them 
during the winter. And, verily, I saw a 
strange thing ; for the sun appeared not for the 
space of five months. And when I saw this, I 
said, “Of a truth this is a land forsaken of 
God. And it is because the people thereof 
worship the pictures of created things.” 

And I abode much in the house, going only 
from the stove to the sweating-house, and 
from the sweating-house to the stove. And in 
the sweating-house they took from me my 
clothes, and set me on warm stones, and 
poured water on stones heated in the fire, 
until the house was filled with the steam 
thereof, and beat my body gently with the 
twigs of birch, until the perspiration ran 
from me; and indeed this is of great con- 
venience in so cold a land, And in the house 
we talked of the countries we had seen, and 
of the wonderful works of God: and Demski 
taught me the game of chess, and I taught 
him that of Ahama, which I had learned of 
an Osmanlee when I journeyed to Mecca, 
(which may God establish !) 

And, lo! one evening I noticed that Alex- 
androvitch, the son of Demski, was cutting 
out the bits of bone wherewith the game of 
chess is played, and fashioning them into the 
images of created things. And I saw that the 
bone wherefrom he was cutting them was that 
of a large animal ; and I said, “Oh Demski! 
whence is that bone? for I have seen here no 
animals whose bones are of such a bigness, 
but only a few hares and foxes, with white 
fur. For in this accursed land, God has 
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withdrawn the light of his countenance from 
the animals, and there is no colour in thenf.” 
And Demski told me that the bone was found 
in the ice; and that also whole animals were 
found therein, with the hair and flesh on them ; 
and that amongst them were the bones of the 
elephant, and even entire elephants, which are 
animals that I have seen in the land of the 
Mogul, where the inhabitants (may Allah 
instruct them!) worship cows. And I said, 
| “Oh Demski! how came these animals in the 
|| ‘ice? for they are animals that inhabit hot 
countries, and could not live in this cold place, 
which causeth the blood to stand still, and 
maketh the fingers like those of dead men.” 
And he said, “Thy question is that of a man 
of understanding; and verily,there was a 
learned man here, whom the Czar (whom God 
— !) sent to us, a man of the nation of 

ranks, who examined these bones, and looked 
at the creatures as they lay in the ice, and 
said to me and to others, that this land had 
once been warmer and fit for such creatures, 
and that these frozen rivers and seas had once 
flowed like the great rivers and the ocean 
which thou hast seen.” And I said, “Oh 
Demski! this is but foolishness; and God 
will confound these Feringees, who pry into 
the origin of things. For these are works of 
Eblis and of the J4n, and these creatures are 
shut up here by enchantment, even as Gog 
and Magog were shut up by Iskander, in the 
mountains near the Caspian Sea. And Gog 
and Magog are always digging through the 
mountain to get out ; but cannot, by reason of 
the strong enchantment wherewith they are 
enchanted ; nor shall they, because they can- 
not say, ‘Inshallah!’ which means ‘God 
willing.” But one day there shall be a boy 
amongst them, called ‘Inshallah ;’ and one of 
them shall say to him, ‘ Inshallah, I will dig 
through the rock ;’ and straightway they shall 
dig through the rock, and overspread the 
world, and Dejjal shall come forth to lead 
them. And who knows but these creatures 
are shut up here by like enchantment, and 
willene day,come forth ?” 

And Demski and Petrovna, and Alexandro- 
vitch, their son, allowed that I had spoken 
wisely, and praised me much; so that when 
supper came I was elated, and eat of the dried 
meat and of fish, and of stewed pears, which I 
had never before tasted (may Allah confound 
them !); and drank of the brandy until I 
shouted and sang, as one should not shout and 
sing who has travelled to Mecca—(may God 
establish it and maintain it!) And, behold, 
when I lay down on the stone to sleep, I was 
much pleased that I had spoken so wisely 
about Eblis and the J&an, and Gog and Magog, 
and Iskander ; for it beseemeth a schereef to in- 
struct the ignorant, and one who hath wisdom 
to impart it to one who hath not. So I slept. 

But about the middle of the night I felt a 
heavy hand upon my breast, and I awoke; 
and, lo! when one of the evil ones stood by 
me, even a Jin, having the face of a bull, and 
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a hand like the foot of an elephant, and his 
hand was upon my breast. And he said, “Oh 
Hamet, arise and go with me!” And I 
answered, “Oh Bull Face! whither?” And 
he said, “ Unto the shores of the Frozen Sea, 
and to the palace of Eblis, and to the abode of 
the enchanted creatures of whom thou spakest 
before supper.” 

Then said I, “ Now are the words of the 
poet accomplished, for he said :— 


**€ Speak no evil of the Jan, for they are always about 
thee, 
And one of them shall carry thy words to the rest 
in the palace of Eblis.’” 


And the Bull Face grinned. And I arose, 
and went with him out of the house; and he 
took me by the hand, and we ran swiftly, like 
the Mahry, on which the Tonarick rides forth 
to plunder. And when I saw that he meddled 
not with Demski, vor with Petrovna, his wife, 
neither with any of the people of Berezow, I 
said, “See, now! what it is to worship the 
pictures of created things ; for the Jin regard 
these people as brothers.” And the Bull Face 
snorted. And by this time we had come to 
the shores of the Frozen Sea; but the ice was 
not all of equal strength, nor was the sea 
covered by it ; but great shapes of ice sailed 
down it, which were of a blue colour, by 
reason of the moon. And the Jin would have 
carried me over; but when he essayed it, I was 
too heavy for him; so that he said, “Of a 
truth, this wretch must have some holy thing 
about him, that I cannot lift him.” And [ 
remembered with joy that I had on my heart 
a piece of cloth wherewith I had touched the 
Holy Stone at Mecca, and I repeated the 
verses :— 


“ Keep holy things about thee, and gird thee with 
sacred spells: that thy wickedness may be forgiven 
for the sake of that thou wearest.” 


And the Jin struck the ice with a stone, 
and made it crack ; and, lo! I heard it cracking 
and splitting all across the sea, until the 
sound thereof was louder than that of 
thunder. And the Jin who were in the 
palace of Eblis heard it; and straightway 
three of them, having the faces of hawks and 
the claws of eagles, fame flying to us. And 
the Bull Face said: “Oh Hook Noses! 
Eblis sent me to bring this wretch to him, 
but he is too heavy for me, by reason of some 
holy thing which he hath about him. Help 
me to carry him.” And they took me in their 
arms, and flew. And when I felt the swift- 
ness of our motion through the air, and 
reflected that the evil ones might let me fall 
on the ice, or into the cold sea, I resolved to 
entreat them courteously ; and I said to one 
of the Hook Noses who bore up my right 
shoulder, “Wherefore, oh my aga! doth my 
lord Eblis abide in this desolate place with 
creatures forsaken of God?” And he said: 
“ Not choice, but necessity, brought us hither, 
thou abandoned one ; for Eblis was once lord 
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of the morning star, and God had given him 


a brightness well nigh equal to that of the 
sun, and permitted his star to be seen of 
men, even till the third hour of the day ; but 
Eblis wished that his light might be greater, 
and that his star might be seen of men all 
the day long; wherefore God banished him 
from the morning star, and shut him up here 
with forsaken creatures ; and as for us, we 
are even as he is.” And the Bull Face and 
the Hook Noses howled for grief, and I was 
sorry that I had questioned them, for I 
thought, they have a sore burden to bear, 
and I have reminded them of it. And now 
they flew down to the land, whereon the 
palace of Eblis stands ; and, verily, it is a land 
of ice, for there are neither trees nor plants 
in it, nor any living herb, nor any running 
water, but only great rocks and columns of ice ; 
even pillars like those of Tadmor, which 
Solomon built in the desert. And in these 
columns I saw what will scarce be believed ; 
for I saw all manner of animals, entire and 
perfect, even elephants bigger than any that 
I ever saw in the land of the Mogul, and 
great deer, and crocodiles, such as live by the 
Nile. These were all shut up in the ice, as 
flies and straws are enclosed in the amber of 
the merchants; and the expression of their 
countenances was that of animals which have 
died in pain. And I said to them who were 
with me, “Oh Jin! how came these creatures 
here?” And one of them said, “ Of a truth, 
this was once a land with rivers of water, and 


with trees and plants, both great and small, 
and these creatures lived therein ; but when 
sent Eblis hither, he caused the Sun to 
shine on other parts of the world and not on 
this, so that these creatures were all frozen 
up here, and the breath went out of them.” 
Then thought I, “Lo! now this is what the 


Frank said to Demski and to others. Surely 
God has cursed these Franks, for they speak 
like the Jans.” But though there was no sun 
in this land, there was a light, such as [ never 
saw before or since ; for it proceeded from no 
visible cause, but resembled the reflection of a 
lamp upon a wall; and verily the ice was 
luminous, and I saw pale flames on the top of 
every rock and pillar of ice, and they resem- 
bled the mist which surrounds the moon 
when rain is about to be sent. And the 
flames were everywhere, even in the ground 
whereon I walked, and in the air which I 
breathed ; but there was no heat in the flame. 
And, lo! we came into the hall where Eblis 
sat, and it was all of luminous ice, and the 
inhabitants thereof were of ice also ; and as I 
looked at the Jén who had brought me, be- 
hold ! they were all of ice, and pale flames were 
around all their heads, and at the ends of all 
their fingers, and their bodies were luminous, 
so that I could see their hearts beat. And 
Eblis sat on a frozen throne, and his body 
looked like a pure opal without flaw, and his 
face was like unto a milk-white cornelian. 
And there was no light in the palace, or in 


all that land, but that which came from the 
ice, and from the inhabitants thereof. 

And they set me in the midst. And Eblis 
said, “ What present has my servant Hamet 
brought to his lord?” And I answered, “ Nay, 
my Sultan; I was taken in the night, and 
have brought nothing, and, moreover, I am 
not the servant of my Sultan ; but if he will 
send me back to Berezow, to the house of 
Demski, I will give him, as a present, fur caps 
of Thibet, and woollen garments of Cashmere, 
inasmuch as he needeth them sorely.” And 
thereat the men of ice laughed, until their 
joints cracked horribly. And Eblis said, 
“Yea! but thou hast served me often ; even 
at the fair of Novogorod, when thou didst sell 
fur caps for two roubles, that were not worth 
one ; and again, no later than last night, when 
thou didst drink brandy and eat stewed 
pears.” And I said, “Of a truth, the fur 
caps were not good, and the stewed pears are 
an accursed food ; but I am a poor man, and 
my Sultan will take a small present from 
me.” And he answered, “ Yea! I will take 
even what thou hast with thee ;” and turning 
to a blue Jin, who stood near him, he said, 
“Take from him the girdle of roubles which 
is about his waist.” And when I heard this, 
I thought, “ It were better for me to die than 
to let these accursed ones have my roubles ; a 
man can only die once, but poverty is an 
abiding affliction.” So I took courage, and 
cried, “Oh! Frozen Ones, accursed are your 
mothers and your sisters ; but my roubles ye 
shall not_have.” And I held up my garments 
and ran ; and the men of ice ran too, and slid 
round about me on the ice, and caught at me 
with their slippery hands, and chilled me 
with their icy breath. And the rocks, and the 
pillars, and the frozen ground, shot out pale 
flames at me as I passed ; and the creatures 
in the pillars, the expression of whose counte- 
nances was that of creatures which had died 
in pain, writhed themselves in the ice, and 
grinned at me hortibly. And all the men of 
ice shouted,“ Hamet! Stop, Hamet! Thy 
roubles, Hamet! Thy roubles!” And their 
words struck against the rocks, and ran along 
the frozen ground, and along the surface of 
the sea, until all that desolate place repeated 
“Hamet! Stop, Hamet! Thy roubles, Hamet! 
Thy roubles!” and my foot slipped. AndasI 
strove to save myself from falling, behold! I 
was on my back on the stove in the house of 
Demski, and he and his wife and their son 
were shouting to me. And they said that I 
had slept long: but how I escaped from those 
frozen ones, [ know not; but I suppose the 
bit of cloth, with which I had touched the 
Holy Stone, redeemed me from them, even 
from the power of the Jin; by which one 
may see that it is good to go to Mecca, and 
that Mohammed is the Prophet of God. 

And when the spring came I departed from 
Demski and his wife, and returned to Khiva, 
both I and my roubles, whereof those evil ones 
had wished to rob me. 
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